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LIFE OF 

DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 

CHAPTER I 

THE EDUCATION BILL OF I902 

Gibbon the historian observes in one of his luminous 
sentences that " the wind and the waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators." It is a general truth 
that is thus epigrammatically expressed, for, to a man 
of resolute spirit, no matter what his calling may be, 
difficulties serve only to develop fresh faculties ; and 
perversity of circumstances lead him on to the triumph 
of attainment. As the Eastern proverb expresses it : 
" The top of the strong spins in the sand." 

The Hfe of David Lloyd George is a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of this adage. Already it has been 
observed that, in his ParUamentary career, he commenced 
without influence ; he received no favoured treatment ; 
he was time and again at variance with his leaders ; he 
dared to oppose Mr. Gladstone himself ; he organised 
revolt among his Welsh colleagues ; above all, he incurred 
the wrath of his party and the odium of the country in 
his bitter opposition to the South African War. For 
twelve years he found himself practically out of touch 
with the main body of Liberalism, and out of sympathy 
with the prevalent feeling of the country at large. In 
the course of a single decade he had been forced into four 
contests for the representation of the Carnarvon Boroughs 

4— B 
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against an opposition the bitterness of which was without 
parallel in the previous history of the constituency. Not 
for him the luxury of being on the popular side, nor his 
the rapturous ease of him who sails with the wind. Con- 
stant strain had been the price of his progress, turmoil 
the unchanging lot of his career. 

The turn in wind and tide came in 1902, with the 
introduction of Mr. Balfour's Education Bill, which found 
its origin in the growing demands from the Church of 
England clergy. 

When by the Education Act of 1870 the control of 
the "British" schools was transferred to School Boards, 
the clergy of the Anglican Church declined to surrender 
their schools to public control. Consequently these Na- 
tional schools were henceforth to secure increased grants 
towards the cost of education, but they were left de- 
pendent upon voluntary subscriptions for the mainten- 
ance of the fabric of their buildings. 

Although the managers were thus left free to continue 
instruction in the doctrinal tenets of their Church, it was 
not long before they realised that their victory had been 
dearly bought. The gap between the security of rate aid 
and the fluctuating ratio of voluntary support grew wider 
with each successive year. The increasing demands on 
the part of the authorities for improved accommodation 
and better sanitation served to reveal the yawning dis- 
crepancy between the Board schools and the National 
schools. 

Dissatisfaction soon manifested itself, and strong repre- 
sentations were made to the Government to relieve the 
denominational schools by giving them the same advan- 
tage as the Board schools, in the matter of rate aid ; at the 
same time leaving them undisturbed in the full exercise 
of their facilities for denominational instruction. 

It is not difficult to understand Mr. Balfour's readi- 
ness to turn a sympathetic ear to such an appeal. He 
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was linked by the closest ties of kinship with the most 
fervid of the protagonists of denominational schools ; 
and this doubtless led him to reopen a controversy which 
after the bitter memories of 1870 had been instinctively 
avoided. " The Education Bill," wrote Mr. John Bright 
to Mr. Gladstone in 1871, " has pleased the Church, but 
the Church will not maintain the Government. The Bill 
has done a tremendous amount of mischief to the Party, 
and I am not sure that the exasperation felt by earnest 
Dissenters will not bear evil fruit." 

Chief among those Dissenters was Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. In his antipathy to State aid for sectarian 
teaching he instituted the National Education League for 
the purpose of organising opposition to the Govern- 
ment proposals. That crusade brought him into contact 
with the prominent Nonconformist leaders of that day, 
and he had ample opportunities for noting how deep- 
rooted was their traditional abhorrence to denominational 
propagandism in State schools. 

The deep impressions then made on Mr. Chamberlain's 
mind were never obliterated, for when in later years the 
fortunes of the Unionist party were at their lowest ebb, 
and he was approached by a coterie with the ofer of the 
leadership, he turned a deaf ear to their pleadings, basing 
his refusal on the fact that he was not a Churchman, and 
therefore could not claim the qualification essential for the 
effective leadership of the Conservative Party. He in- 
formed the deputation that when he learnt early in 1902 
of pressure being brought to bear on Mr. Balfour to intro- 
duce legislation to secure rate aid for sectarian schools, 
he strove hard to dissuade him from acquiescing, warning 
him that such legislation would have the immediate effect 
of alienating thousands of English Nonconformists who 
had hitherto voted Unionist. " ' You don't know the 
Nonconformists,' were my words to Mr. Balfour," con- 
tinued Mr. Chamberlain, " ' but I do.' " The warning 
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was unheeded, and in March, 1902, Mr. Balfour introduced 
his Bill for the avowed purpose of placing all voluntary 
schools upon a basis of rate aid. 

With his customary alertness Mr. Lloyd George at 
once saw the strategic possibilities of the situation. He 
knew the Nonconformists even better than Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He was in closer touch with them than Mr. Cham- 
berlain had ever been ; and from the fullness of personal 
experience he had learnt to mark the festering abrasions 
of the grievances of the Nonconformists in educational 
matters. 

The main body of Liberal Members based their oppo- 
sition to the new BUI on the sound political] principle that 
public control should invariably accompany the expendi- 
ture of pubUc money. Mr. Lloyd George went farther. 
His attitude rested on deeper considerations. He saw 
in the Bill the perpetuation, even the aggravation, of the 
harshest of grievances which had long harassed the Non- 
conformists, and at the first opportunity he made a deter- 
mined onslaught. This was during the second reading 
in the month of May, when he delivered a speech which one 
of the leading weekly reviews said " danced with passion, 
satire and raillery." 

At the outset he set himself to present the Noncon- 
formist case against the principle of the Bill. He countered 
the assertion of the Attorney-General that there was no 
proselytising by quoting the words of a Diocesan Inspector 
who ended an explanation of his methods with the state- 
ment that " we are thus training the children of the Non- 
conformists to be children of the Church." He set forth 
the relative position of elementary and Church schools, 
and pointed out that of the two million pupils in the latter, 
one-half of them were Nonconformists, who, " however 
well behaved, able, and bright they might be, would not 
be allowed to become teachers in the National schools 
unless they consented to attend the services of the Anglican 
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Church." He enumerated the many privileges of the 
Church in return for which " she gives £650,000 a year, 
as against £4,000,000 from the State." " But," he con- 
tinued, " the maintenance of her schools is now to be 
thrown entirely on the rates, they have simply to keep 
the schools in repair. They are grumbling even at that, 
and I see that the Duke of Northumberland has recently 
written a letter complaining about it. The total cost of 
repairs would probably amount to £60,000 a year, which 
means about one-tenth of a farthing a week for every 
adherent of the Church — a fifth of the widow's mite — and 
already the dukes are grumbling at it. There is no coin 
in the realm sufficiently trifling and insignificant to mark 
the maximum of sacrifice which these fierce religious 
zealots are prepared to make for their faith." 

This speech, cogent in its statements, irrefutable in 
its arguments, would be famous even if it rested only on 
its peroration, for here its dialectical force reached the 
culminating point. The Irish Members were supporting 
the Bill, and Mr. Lloyd George in concluding turned to 
them, and with a tenderness in his tone, an appeal in his 
every gesture, spoke with an eloquence reminiscent of the 
greatest of Irish orators. 

" We are in a minority," he said, turning dramatically 
to face them, " for one reason and one reason only, and 
I am not ashamed of it. It is because we committed our- 
selves to the cause of Ireland. In 1886 we threw over 
our most cherished leaders in this country, Spurgeon and 
Bright, Dr. AUon, Dr. Dale, and even the right honourable 
gentleman the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain). We threw them over for one reason only ; we 
realised what was due to Ireland. It is rather hard, I 
think," he proceeded, in a softened tone, " to be put in 
this plight of being beaten down for the cause of Ireland, 
and that Irishmen, of all people, should help our foes and 
theirs to make our defeat the more intolerable. Let them 
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remember this : the people who will benefit by this Bill 
are the people who coerced Ireland and supported every 
measure for throwing their leaders into prison. In Wales 
we were offered, by the Member for West Birmingham, 
Disestablishment if we would throw over Home Rule. 
We did not do it, and some of the men who declined to 
do it will be sold up for rates under this Bill, and probably 
imprisoned under the mandamus of this Bill. They will 
remember," he added, pointing with outstretched finger 
reprovingly in the direction of the Irish benches, " they 
will remember that the instrument under which that 
happened was forged partly by the Irish Members. Even 
the chiefs of their own Church have not been as good 
friends as the chiefs of Nonconformity. Cardinal Vaughan, 
a priest of their own Church, passes them by when they 
are fallen on the roadside. I am not sure that he did not 
join in helping their assailants. But the Nonconformist 
Samaritans, from the Catholic point of view, who are 
distant as the poles in their religious views, declined abso- 
lutely ' to listen to the appeals of religious bigotry, and 
helped them, notwithstanding all the risks which they 
foresaw. I do appeal to honourable members from Ireland, 
sincerely for the sake of their own country, I appeal to 
them not to join in oppressing Nonconformists who have 
been their friends, with the enemies of their faith and 
their race." 

" Until Mr. Lloyd George spoke to-night," wrote one 
of the most observant of Parliamentary pressmen in his 
description of the debate, " Nonconformity has gone 
without a recorder and a champion. A comparison with 
Bright' s method and style — of course with real differences — 
often rose to my mind as I listened, for here was Bright' s 
simplicity of thought, directness of expression, and vivid 
instinctive fighting quality." It was this fighting quality, 
together with its wealth of rhetorical graces, and its logical 
statement of unanswerable facts, which made this speech 
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surpassingly brilliant as a piece of oratory, and most 
effective in its stimulation of the Liberal Opposition. 

Even amidst the controversy on an Education Bill, 
the memories of the Boer War rankled within him, and 
his antipathy to Mr. Chamberlain flamed forth every now 
and then. " So far," he declared in a speech which he 
delivered in North Wales shortly after the second reading 
of the Bill, " Mr. Chamberlain is the only Minister of the 
Crown who has made the most complete defence of the 
Bill in the country — Chamberlain the Radical — the man 
of 1870 — the man of the National Education League ! 
Mr. Chamberlain admits the injustice to Nonconformists, 
but he declares it would cost too much to redress it. It 
would cost £25,000,000 at the outside, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain asks : ' To what purpose this waste ? ' This is the 
man who has spent £250,000,000 and 20,000 precious 
lives to redress a wrong from which a number of gold 
mine owners were suffering in a country 6,000 miles away, 
and yet, who judges one- tenth of that sum — without the 
shedding of one drop of innocent blood — too great to 
redress an inequality for which millions of his fellow-Non- 
conformists are suffering in this country. We are on the 
eve of one of the most critical decisions for this country. 
Free speech, free bread, free trade, free conscience — these, 
if we are to beUeve Mr. Chamberlain, are traitors to the 
Empire, and must be doomed. The issue we are deciding," 
exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George in words of moving eloquence, 
" is indeed a great one. It is an issue upon which the 
future destiny of this country depends. There is a crisis 
in the history of nations as in the history of individuals, 
when on the action of a moment depends the whole of 
its career. That hour has now struck for Britain. Has 
she got the old mettle ? Will she ring true ? There are 
men who are now attempting to put freedom on the market. 
Will the nation sell ? 

" If England turns her back upon centuries of great 
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traditions of struggle for human freedom," he continued 
in the same vibrant note ; "if Scotland forgets the heroes 
who have converted every moorland and crag in her western 
wilds into altars upon which have been sacrificed lives for 
the emancipation of the human conscience ; if Ireland is 
willing to throw away the fruits of 700 years of suffering 
and struggle for national liberty at the bidding of a Tory 
cardinal, our duty in Wales is clear. We at least will 
keep the flag of liberty flying high." 

With the embarkation of the Bill upon its Committee 
stage Mr. Lloyd George laid aside his customary weapons 
of polemical warfare. It was inevitable that his innate skill 
in the difficult art of fashioning ingenious amendments 
should avail itself of the lavish opportunities provided, 
but even this was rigidly subjected to the main purpose 
of securing efficiency in the primary schools. 

In those days he invariably sat in the corner seat of 
the second bench below the gangway on the Opposition 
side. In front of him sat Mr. Labouchere, and imme- 
diately behind him on the third bench was Mr. Tim Healy, 
while Mr. John Redmond occupied the topmost corner 
in the file. Instinctively the House turned to that single 
file in anticipation of the most deadly line of fire, and 
rarely was it disappointed. Though the youngest in age, 
Mr. Lloyd George soon gained pre-eminence among that 
brilliant coterie of Parliamentarian debaters. His humour 
was more genial than that of Mr. Labouchere, while even 
an Irish journalist was forced to admit that " Mr. Lloyd 
George's invective inflicts a deeper wound than does 
Mr. Healy' s, while his glowing style throws Into shade the 
measured monody of Mr. John Redmond's eloquence." 

During the Committee stage Mr. Lloyd George's place 
in his corner seat was never vacant. He eschewed all 
those claims upon one's time and energy which are stable 
features in the daily life and activity of almost every 
Member of Parliament. In his desire to follow every 
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phase of the discussion he steadfastly refused to give 
heed to the daUy stream of callers in the outside lobby. 
He discarded that favourite haunt, the Members' Smoking 
Room, and he only allowed himself time for the most 
hasty meals. As a result he was afterwards able to claim 
that he had heard every speech that was made on the Bill 
in the course of its Committee stage, and, he added, he 
learnt something from every one, even from the poorest 
of them. 

Sitting in his corner seat, with his bunch of notes, which 
he had carefully prepared before coming down to the.House, 
he would listen attentively to each successive speech, 
and as often as a good_ point was scored, he would there 
and then jot it down. Sometimes the bores would hold 
the floor, and the House would speedUy empty. But Mr. 
Lloyd George would remain in attentive interest even 
during the dullest of speeches. He knew that a dull 
speaker can make a good point, even though it be in a bad 
way. And so in the course of the debate he quietly 
garnered all those good points which few heard and still 
fewer appreciated. Later, when Members flocked back 
to the Chamber, he would leap to his feet, and he would 
invest those same points with the sparkling qualities of 
his own wit and eloquence so consummately as to evoke 
the admiration of the House. 

In the debate on a new clause which Lord Hugh Cecil 
proposed to add to the Bill for the provision of special 
facilities for religious instruction in all public elementary 
schools, whether denominational or otherwise, in any 
town or district where parents desired such instruction, 
Mr. Lloyd George reminded the House that there were 
a large number of children who belonged to no sect at 
all. Who was to take charge of that class of children ? 
If, as he pointed out, the suggested proposal were adopted, 
there would be disputed spheres of influence in the schools. 
Hundreds of little theological Fashodas would be set up 
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all over the country. One theological sect would claim 
that " that boy belongs to us," while another would declare 
that he belonged to them. At one time a particular 
child would belong to one sect, but a week or fortnight 
later there would be a Jameson Raid, or there would be 
some local Major Marchand who would take the child 
away. "It is not a question of superior dogmas," ex- 
claimed Mr. Lloyd George in an ironic tone, ' ' but rather 
of superior buns." Lord Hugh Cecil had talked as if 
all the children in the elementary schools were thirsting 
for Church dogmas. " They are simply ravenously greedy 
for buns," retorted Mr. Lloyd George. " It is a question 
of blankets with the parents," he added. That, he main- 
tained, would be the sort of thing that would go on. " There 
will be bitterness and wrangling and jealousy, one sect 
declaring : ' We are only getting Tuesday. Monday is 
the best day, and that has been given to the Methodists.' " 
While ready to acknowledge the sincerity of Lord 
Hugh CecU's desire to spread the spirit of religion through- 
out the land, Mr. Lloyd George reminded him that the 
strife which would inevitably be engendered by his plan 
was not the kind of atmosphere in which religion could 
prosper. " This sort of strife and squabbling," he added, 
" would go on with the facilities given for what may be 
called lamb-stealing, one sect crossing the boundary and 
taking sheep from the flock of the other." In the con- 
cluding passage of his speech, he urged that what was 
wanted was to train the children as common citizens 
rather than to foster facilities for the introduction of 
such sectarian squabbles and wrangles into the atmosphere 
of the schools. 

"It is a high compliment," wrote Mr. Massingham, 
who, day after day, had surveyed the scene from the 
vantage ground of the Press Gallery, " but, save Mr. Glad- 
stone, I recall no Committee debater so good as Mr. George. 
Mr. Balfour's parliamentary tact is great, but he does not 
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possess the young Welshman's thoroughly analytical mind, 
his capacity for bringing pertinent knowledge to bear upon 
his subject, and presenting a sharply outlined and brightly 
coloured picture of the thought that is in him. Withal 
he brings to debate the very spirit of keenly strong combat. 
Interruption usually quickens and never disturbs the 
current of his ideas ; and, at their very best, his speeches 
are models of lively grace, and of quick, sinuous move- 
ment." 

Other notable tributes were penned bearing witness 
to the effect of his unfailing resourcefulness. " I was 
not sorry when this day came," he wrote on November 2oth 
— the last day in Committee. After so severe a strain 
upon his health and strength, which the protracted passage 
of the Bill through Committee had involved, the prospect 
of relaxation could not but be welcome ; but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his efforts had not been 
altogether in vain. He succeeded in wresting from Mr. 
Balfour a number of administrative concessions — a fact 
which led Mr. John Dillon to remark jocularly to him one 
evening : "If this goes on much longer we shall soon 
have Cecil leading the Opposition, and you will be defending 
the Government." 

Although Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Lloyd George, as 
chief protagonists of the opposing forces of Anglicanism 
and Nonconformity, fought each other strenuously over 
the passage of the Bill, these doughty combatants came 
to respect, if not to appreciate, each other's point of view. 
As far apart as the poles though they undoubtedly were 
in their respective interpretation of the fundamental 
purpose of an elementary school, they met on common" 
ground in their insistence on the validity of conscience, 
and the transparent sincerity of the one readily attracted 
the other. In the House they listened to each other's 
speeches with unaffected courtesy, while in the Lobbies 
they were to be seen frequently interchanging views in 
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their eagerness to influence each other's convictions. On 
one occasion the interchange extended to controversial 
pamphlets. Lord Hugh Cecil presented Mr. Lloyd George 
with a treatise by Canon Moberly, and in return he was 
given one of Dr. Clifford's vigorous pamphlets, " and I 
really think," Mr. Lloyd George subsequently remarked 
in the House, " that the noble Lord had the better of the 
bargain." 

In the course of a speech on the Third Reading, he de- 
clared : " It is not a question of the right of the parent, but of 
the interest of the community. Is it in the interest of the 
community that it should intervene in these squabbles 
between forty or fifty different sects ? You cannot say 
the Anglican Church has a right and that the Primitive 
Methodists have not. If all these were to exercise their 
rights, you split up education and shatter it to atoms. 
Lord Salisbury said with regard to India that the Govern- 
ment had a great horror of using its authority as a partisan 
of one religion more than another. Those were wise 
words, and I wish the statesmanship which is good enough 
to be applied to the people of India could be applied to the 
people of England and Wales." 

Equally emphatic was his repudiation of the value of 
denominational dogma as an essential ingredient in educa- 
tion. " Honourable Members opposite," he exclaimed, 
" say that dogma is essential. Who at the present 
moment is their ideal of a great British patriot ? The 
Member for West Birmingham," he declared as he pointed 
his finger at Mr. Chamberlain, " the right honourable 
gentleman who belongs to the least orthodox of the Churches. 
He is not a believer in the dogmatic religion of the noble 
lord" [Lord Hugh Cecil], "and yet nobody doubts the 
genuineness of his patriotism. Dogma, therefore, even 
from the point of view of honourable gentlemen opposite, 
is not essential to British statesmanship. I am not sure," 
he added as he looked at the reclining form of Mr. Balfour, 
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" that the Prime Minister is not a schismatic accord- 
ing to the notions of the noble lord. Even he is not 
safe, if it depends upon dogma. He is the sort of man 
that the noble lord prays the Good Lord to deliver us 
from on Sundays and Feast days." 

But this good-natured banter hardened into scorn as 
he proceeded to quote some passages as an example of 
what is taught in institutions which are maintained at the 
public expense, from a manual in use at one of the Church 
Training Colleges. " You are to order yourself lowly and 
reverently to all your betters," ran the quotation. " Who 
are your betters ? Those who are in a higher position to 
ourselves either by birth, wealth, or office ? I wonder," 
Mr. Lloyd George quietly remarked, as he lifted his eye 
from the book to Lord Hugh Cecil, who sat facing him 
on the opposite side, " whether the noble lord acts up to 
that. How does he treat the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs [Lord Cranbourne] ? Does he show him the 
deference which is due to his catechismal superiority ? 
As to wealth," he continued, " am I to go up to a gentleman 
and say : ' I am at a loss to know whether I should take 
off my hat to you. Would you mind assisting me by telling 
me what is your balance at the bank ? ' You have no 
right to teach this repulsive snobbery," he exclaimed in a 
voice that vibrated with indignation, as he tossed aside 
the manual. " It is from such snobbery," he added in 
a passionate tone, " that the carpenter's Son suffered." 

In reply to the statement which was being constantly 
made in the pubhc Press that tmdenominational teaching 
in the Board schools was obnoxious to Churchmen, Mr. 
Lloyd George proceeded to say : " To teach kindness, 
goodness, honesty, purity, temperance, chastity, this is 
undenominational, obnoxious, to all good Churchmen. 
But to teach them to cringe before wealth; yes, this," 
he exclaimed with scornful emphasis, " is pure religion 
and undefiled, and therefore you ought to endow it. And 
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you are to order yourselves lowly and humbly to wealth. 
That is not the teaching I would have. I would rather 
have the words which the American schools teach : ' If 
any man be great among you let him be a servant.' All 
the great Presidents of America," he added in tones of 
admiration, " have been poor men without a pedigree." 
A hush fell upon the House as it listened to the thrilling 
note of the concluding passage of his speech : " There 
is one thing that has always struck me about these tenets 
of the Church catechism — how irrelevant they are to 
the real perils that children have to encounter in life. Give 
the children the Bible if you want to teach them the 
Christian faith. Let it be expounded to them by its 
Founder. Stop this brawling of priests in and around the 
schools, so that the children may hear Him speak to them 
in His own words. I appeal to the House of Commons 
now, at the eleventh hour, to use its great influence and 
to lift its commanding voice and say, ' Pray, silence for 
the Master ! ' " 

The occasion was marked by a striking tribute from 
Mr. Balfour to the sustained brilliancy of Mr. Lloyd George's 
contributions to the long series of discussions. " There is 
the honourable Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs," 
he said, as he nodded in the direction of Mr. Lloyd George, 
" who through these debates has played, in my judgment, 
a most distinguished part, though I confess I wish he had 
left unsaid, even from his own point of view, a great many 
things which he sometimes said. If he had omitted a certain 
class of observations I think he would have greatly gained 
in authority inside and outside the House. I believe that 
in the opinion of both sides of the House and of the country 
the honourable gentleman has shown himself to be an 
eminent Parliamentarian." 

It is interesting to recall that even when the Bill was 
still amid the perilous shoals of its Committee stage Mr. 
Balfour had met Mr. Lloyd George in private intercourse 
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on an occasion which was as novel as it was interesting. 
At the impulse of an inspiration, one of the Welsh Unionist 
Members invited Mr. Balfour to meet around the festive 
board the Parliamentary representatives of the Principality, 
although almost all of them were opposed to him in politics. 
Mr. Balfour accepted the invitation, and, in acknowledging 
the cordiality of his reception, he delivered a short speech 
in which he referred to the gratifying significance of a 
gathering which, in the midst of the stress and turmoil of 
a hotly contested Parliamentary fight, had thus brought 
together the strongest political opponents, who had for 
each other mutual esteem, regard, and " I may add," he 
declared amid a great outburst of applause, " affection." 
In response to the calls of his colleagues, Mabon sang the 
Welsh National Anthem, "Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau," 
while Mr. Balfour did due honour to the occasion by clinking 
glasses with Mr. Lloyd George, who was his immediate 
neighbour, as the upstanding company j oined in the chorus 
with traditional fervour. That delightful touch of personal 
intimacy which the occasion provided, served to deepen 
in Mr. Balfour that appreciation of the strength and charm 
of Mr. Lloyd George's personality which ^had already been 
begotten amid the stress and strain of party conflicts. 

Even in the gilded chamber, tribute was paid to the 
outstanding skill and ability which Mr. Lloyd George had 
displayed in the successive stages of the measure. " Fre- 
quent allusions," declared Lord Rosebery in the course of 
his speech on the second reading of the Bill in the House 
of Lords, " have been made to the fight which has been 
carried on in the House of Commons for the last seven 
months against the Bill. That fight has been carried on 
in the main by Nonconformists, of whom the great pro- 
tagonist has been Mr. Lloyd George, who has fought this 
Bill with a readiness of resource to which speakers on both 
sides of the House have done justice." 

Advantageous to Liberalism as the struggle over the 
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Education Bill proved to be, its reflex influence upon 
Mr. Lloyd George's position was even more striking. When, 
in the summer of 1901, he had essayed to address an anti- 
war meeting at the Queen's Hall, he found it necessary to 
look to the police for protection against the threatened 
violence of the angry mob. But when he returned, exactly 
twelve months later, to the same Hall to speak in oppo- 
sition to the Education Bill, he was vociferously hailed 
as the hero of the occasion. 

The Education Bill of 1902 may be described as the 
watershed of Mr. Lloyd George's political career. On the 
one side lay the hatred and enmity begotten of unflinching 
devotion to unpopular causes. On the other side flowed 
the refreshing streams of personal popularity and Parha- 
mentary prestige. One of the acutest of ParHamentary 
critics likened him to the figure in a weU-made play who 
comes upon the stage at the apt, the critical moment. 
The ParHamentary stage, according to this writer, had 
been growing meaner and narrower. Resolute spirits 
were refraining from entering ; they were seeking more 
spacious careers in the executive work of Government 
at home and abroad. Even among the younger men who 
did enter Parliament there was a listlessness in regard 
to both its functions and opportunities. The supreme 
purpose of legislation had no attraction for them. They 
had " come to see the war through," and, for the rest, 
they tacitly accepted the arena made famous by the 
memories of Pitt and Burke and Gladstone as a by- 
product of their social interests. 

But in the education controversy the atmosphere 
of the House changed. Once again its floor became the 
arena where great issues contended for supremacy. And 
this change was in no small measure due to Mr. Lloyd 
George, for it was he who evoked the old spirit of conflict, 
and restored to politics the traditional clash of controversy. 



CHAPTER II 

THE AFTERMATH 

The year following the passing of the Education BUI was 
destined to witness many changes and violent upheavals 
in the estabhshed order of things. The Conservative 
Party still retained its predominant majority in Parlia- 
ment ; but the retirement of the Marquis of Salisbury 
in 1902, and the assumption of the Premiership by Mr. 
Balfour did not conduce to its stability, whilst recent 
legislation threatened to undermine its very foundations. 

It had long been our established convention in British 
politics that however keen and bitter the opposition to 
a Parhamentary measure might be, its enactment upon 
the Statute Book postulated its due observance as the law 
of the land, resistance to its administration being a species 
of treason from which every loyal citizen instinctively 
recoiled. This convention, it is true, was ruthlessly 
violated by PameU and his political associates in the early 
eighties, when, in the bitterness of their resentment against 
England, the Irish peasantry openly defied the authority 
of Parliament ; but in the other constituent portions of 
the United Kingdom respect for the law of the land con- 
tinued undiminished. Law was law, and as such it behoved 
every law-abiding citizen to accord it due observance, 
however irksome or harsh its incidence to an individual 
or a community. 

One immediate result of the passing of the Education 
Bill was to deal a shattering blow at this traditional respect 
for law and order. The Act struck so deeply at the cher- 
ished convictions of the Nonconformists that they felt 
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themselves compelled to offer an open and determined 
challenge to its administration. Under the direction of 
the most eminent of their leaders, chief among whom were 
Dr. John Clifford the veteran divine and Dr. Robertson 
Nicol the editor of the British Weekly, they formulated 
the poUcy of Passive Resistance, a policy of refusing pay- 
ment of the rate levied under the provisions of the Act 
for what was regarded as sectarian purposes. It was 
foreseen that this would result in the machinery of the 
law being invoked ; and it will be remembered that as a 
matter of fact forced sales of goods and chattels became 
an everyday occurrence, and in scores of instances the 
policy brought in its trail even the harsh penalty of im- 
prisonment. 

From the outset Mr. Lloyd George recognised the 
value, even the logical necessity, of such action. WhUe 
the measure was still before Parliament, he addressed a 
special appeal to Nonconformists, through the British 
Weekly, to make the Bill the dominant issue at the muni- 
cipal contests in the English boroughs. " Our purpose," 
he wrote, " should not be merely to render this Bill, if 
carried, a nullity, but to utilise it as a weapon to tear 
down the present educational system which inflicts so great 
an injustice upon hundreds of thousands of the best citizens 
in the land. The State priests have chosen to raise the 
whole issue. Let Free Churchmen hold them to it every- 
where, and aU along the line untU education shall be as 
free of clerical control in England and Wales as it is in our 
colonies." 

The results of the elections, however, convinced Mr. 
Lloyd George that it is an extremely difficult task to 
quicken in the average English voter any feeling of interest 
in a matter that concerns elementary education. To the 
great mass, the issue was not sufficiently personal to stir 
their political passions ; and so, in spite of their efforts. 
Nonconformists were left in as marked a minority on the 
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Borough Councils as they already were on the County 
Councils. Consequently there remained but one course 
by which an effective protest could be made — that of 
passive resistance to the payment of the levied rate. 

Ready as Mr. Lloyd George was to advocate and espouse 
this pohcy, he insisted that, in view of the different cir- 
cumstances, Wales required quite another form of resist- 
ance. He laid stress upon the fact that, while in England 
their opponents were in the ascendancy, Nonconformist 
Liberals were, administratively, in power in Wales. That 
outstanding fact dominated the situation, and he aimed 
at the strategic course of making each County Council 
in Wales the unit of Passive Resistance. As he pointed 
out, a poHcy of individual Passive Resistance was un- 
necessary in Wales, for how could a Nonconformist maj ority 
on a County Council, with any regard for consistency, 
proceed to levy a rate in aid of a purpose of which they 
strongly disapproved, and sell up their own friends and 
supporters for refusing to pay such a rate ? " All the king' s 
horses and all the king's men," he declared, " cannot compel 
them to enforce such an outrage on conscience amongst 
the Welsh hills." 

So great was the preponderance of Nonconformists on 
the Welsh Councils, that many of the leaders strongly 
urged that fuU advantage should be taken of the position 
by a resolute refusal to give administrative effect to the 
Act. This on the part of the sixteen Councils of Wales, 
it was contended, would inevitably produce such a state of 
chaos that the Government would be forced to consider 
complete popular control as the only alternative to the 
educational anarchy that would be the result. 

In the concluding passage of a manifesto addressed by 
Mr. Lloyd George to the Welsh people in January, 1903, 
he wrote : " The Education Act of 1902 has presented 
Wales with its greatest political opportunity. It is ex- 
ceptionally equipped by training, conviction of habit 
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and of thought to take full advantage of this opportunity. 
Wales presents a true spectacle of a well-ordered and 
highly-disciplined community where intense political and 
religious convictions produce no excesses which repel 
the most sensitive formalist, a patriotism at once as ardent 
and as broad as that which inspires any nation in the 
world. It is a patriotism which has not fallen into the 
fatal error of confounding depth of creed with breadth 
of outlook, or the equally fatal error of imagining that 
war and politics are the only fields where a man can ex' 
hibit his love for his native land, a patriotism which was 
almost purely literary before it became religious, and which 
was religious fully a century before it annexed politics to 
the national life. If in this great struggle upon which 
we are now entering, Wales acts with a firm courage 
and a dignified restraint — and I feel confident of its 
strength to do so — it will emerge from the conflict with 
a national position surpassing the dreams of the line of 
prophets who foretold great things for Gwalia Wen, ere 
they passed to their rest under the shadow of its hills." 

This manifesto was supplemented by a vigorous speech 
which Mr. Lloyd George delivered at a Cardiff convention. 
With a statesman's instinct, he based his opposition to the 
suggestion that the Welsh Councils should refuse to ad- 
minister the Act, on the ground that, if the mere fact of an 
Act of Parliament being a bad one was regarded as sufficient 
reason for refusing to administer it at all, then each political 
party would, in future, set itself to refuse obedience to any 
Act of Parliament carried by its opponents of which it 
disapproved. " And if that is the principle," he continued, 
" on which we are going to act, then government in this 
country will be conducted on the same lines as it is in the 
South American Republics — ^by a series of revolutions." 
He advised the assembled delegates rather to administer 
the new Act " in that good old spirit of the British Con- 
stitution which is never in a hurry," and, to that end he 
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proceeded to postulate four cardinal principles. The first 
of these he described as " the equality of citizenship." 
He contended that the carpenter, the farmer, the farm 
labourer, the grocer, and men like them, constituted 
the sine qua non of the parish, and although they could 
not contribute to the financial resources of the school after 
the manner of the parson or of the doctor, they made a 
bigger contribution than any of the professional classes^ 
for they contributed directly to the welfare of the children. 

The second of the principles was " equality of creed." 
No schoolmaster should be asked whether he was a 
Methodist, a Baptist, or an Anglican. It should suffice 
for the education authorities that he was a properly 
qualified schoolmaster. The third essential principle he 
declared to be " equality of opportunity for the children 
in the elementary schools." Under the old regime there 
had been for one set of the children in a large proportion 
of these schools no post on the teaching staff to which 
they could aspire. They could go so far, but no farther 
" The parson's hand," he exclaimed, " comes in and cuts 
them down. They must ascend the Anglican ladder if 
they wish to get to the top." Neither creed nor poverty, 
he insisted, should be a bar or hindrance to the fullest 
development of the natural intelligence of every child 
of the people. 

And the last of the cardinal principles he defined as 
" equality of nationality." Scotland, he pointed out, 
had her own distinctive system of education. Ireland 
also had hers, while the system in England " higgledy- 
piggledy though it be " — ^partly sectarian and partly 
School Board — ^was thoroughly English. But Wales had a 
system which had been forced upon her by an outside 
nationality. He therefore urged the education au- 
thorities in the Principality to use the new Education 
Act in such a way as to develop and control their own 
system of education. He counselled them to give the 
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Anglicans every facility for teaching the Church catechism 
to their children in the schools, provided that they taught 
it at their own expense. " I would give them every 
facility," he declared, " to teach their children the religion 
that suits them best, because the best religion for every 
child is the religion of childhood." At the same time he 
urged upon the assembled delegates not to go a step 
beyond the strict limitations of the law. " I would give 
them," he said, " their pound of flesh — ^just one pound, 
but not a drop of blood. We must put a premium upon 
popular control — ^no cash. " That," he dramatically ex- 
claimed, " must be our policy." He reminded the dele- 
gates that this policy needed a firm grip of principle, and 
of courage to carry it out. The most difficult kind of 
courage was not the two-o'clock-in-the-moming courage, 
but rather the courage that would see a thing through. 

Under the inspiration of this appeal, the Conference 
hailed the proposal with acclamation, and adopted it 
with absolute unanimity as its own settled line of action. 
The Welsh counties fell into step under the sway of his 
leadership, and his deft phrase " No Control — ^no Cash " 
became the war-cry of the new campaign. 

The daring nature of such a policy staggered the 
English Nonconformist leaders, and they openly gave 
vent to their misgivings. " The responsibility of Wales 
in this matter is very great," declared the British Weekly, 
in an editorial comment upon the decision of the Cardiff 
conference. " It is no secret," it added, " that it was 
from the fear of Welsh Nonconformity that the provisions 
of the Education Bill were made so drastic. Had it not 
been for Wales, more confidence would have been shown 
in the people, and it is even possible that Nonconformist 
objections would have been largely removed. We doubt 
neither the ability of Mr. Lloyd George nor his faithfulness 
to Nonconformity when we say that his scheme has small 
prospect of success." 
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Mr. Lloyd George himself had no such misgivings. 
He maintained that his policy was not at all inconsistent 
with that of Passive Resistance as organised in England- 
" Let each supplement and aid the other," he urged in 
a rej oinder to the criticism of the British Weekly. " I would 
work through the County Council ; let others organise 
individual resistance." Both policies, as he pointed out, 
subjected those who resorted to them to due processes 
of law — in the one case to an order from the High Court, 
known as mandamus, and in the other to an order from 
an inferior Court, known as a warrant of distress. " Where," 
he inquired, " does the ethical or constitutional distinction 
come in ? " 

Assured of the support of the Welsh Councils, Mr. Lloyd 
George might well have been content to await the triumph of 
his policy with justifiable confidence ; but even the prospect 
of victory could not divert his attention from the deeper 
issues involved. He saw the dangerous possibility of the 
struggle degenerating into a sectarian squabble which could 
not but prove inimical to the interests of all concerned. 
Amid the clamour and confusion of controversy, the edu- 
cational welfare of the children would be forgotten, and 
as a result the community at large would suffer incal- 
culable loss. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the eagerness of many of 
his political associates to enter the fray, Mr. Lloyd George's 
characteristic trend towards conciliation and compromise 
asserted itself once more. And so it came about that, 
while the welkin in Wales was still resonant with the 
echoes of the Cardiff conference, Mr, Lloyd George con- 
vened at Llandrindod another meeting of representatives 
of the various public bodies in Wales ; and to this 
gathering representatives of the minority on these bodies 
were specially invited. Here he submitted a resolution 
expressing the desirability of approaching the voluntary 
school authorities with a view of effecting a friendly 
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rrangement between the conflicting forces. He urged 
tie wisdom of such action on the twofold ground that 
; would serve to remove the differences between the two 
arties that had been begotten of misunderstanding, and 
:ould avert the great bitterness which would necessarily 
rise. He believed that, if embarked upon, the struggle 
pTould be protracted for a period of five years, and although, 
s he said, he had not a ghmmer of doubt in regard to the 
Itimate result, he fully realised that a struggle of that 
:ind would involve the loss of a great united effort for 
ducational progress, and that bitter memories would 
emain. " Personally," he exclaimed, " I would rather 
lave an arrangement than a victory. It is true," he 
,dded, " that there is a touch of the old man in everybody. 
Lvery man likes to see his enemy down. But I think that we 
lught to crucify the old man in a controversy of this kind, 
t will be better in the interests of education that we 
hould agree to shake hands." He therefore urged that 
L small body of some ten men, representative of the two 
ides in the dispute, should meet at a round table con- 
erence for the purpose of making an honest attempt to 
irrive at a settlement which would be far better for the 
ause of the religion they had at heart than a victory with 
he bitter and sullen feeling which it would leave behind. 

The suggestion was acted upon, and at the outset 
;he prospects of agreement seemed hopeful. The in- 
veterate problem of religious instruction, which had 
)0 long aggravated the controversy between Church 
md Dissent in both England and Wales, yielded a 
satisfactory solution in the form of a syllabus identical 
vith one already formed by the London School Board, 
ivith an added stipulation that in every school definite 
lenominational instruction should be given, at least four 
:imes a week outside the ordinary school hours, to the 
:hildren of parents who desired such instruction. 

But the hopes of a settlement were wrecked on the issue 
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of the appointment of teachers. The St. Asaph delegates 
declined to surrender the prescribed right of the managers 
to make all the appointments in these schools, while, on 
the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George and his associates main- 
tained that the Welsh Councils, whom they represented, 
could consent to no terms which did not include the 
appointment of the teachers whose entire salaries they 
would be required to pay. And as neither side would abate 
one jot upon this issue, the negotiations came to an abrupt 
and unsuccessful end. 

The failure of the negotiations was followed by a 
conference at Swansea of the representatives of the 
local education authorities of Wales. In submitting a 
resolution of recommendation to the County Councils to 
refrain from applying rates to the support of voluntary 
schools until the Education Act had been amended, 
Mr. Lloyd George justified his action in entering into the 
negotiations on the ground that it would have been a 
criminal act on the part of any responsible man to plimge 
the whole of Wales into a great religious civil war unless 
an earnest attempt had been previously made to avoid it 
by going to the very verge of conciliation. He added 
that a very distinguished statesman to whom he had 
submitted the suggested proposals for a settlement had 
said : " Yes ; they are aU right, but I venture to give 
you a personal warning. No man who ventures to put 
a compromise through has ever gained by it." Mr. Lloyd 
George reminded his audience that never had any fairer 
terms been ofiered as a basis of agreement. They were 
refused, not on the ground of inadequate provision for 
religious instruction, but simply on the point of clerical 
rather than of popular control. " Wales must therefore 
fight," he exclaimed amid a great outburst of applause. 
"It is a conclusion that one is very reluctant to arrive 
at, but if Wales does not fight now, she will signally fail 
in her duty at a moment when the whole of the United 
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Kingdom is looking to her to be in the vanguard of the 
struggle for religious freedom and equality." 

Mr. Lloyd George again urged the necessity of with- 
holding rate aid from the voluntary schools that refused 
to come under popular control. " Money," he declared, 
" is the only argument that the managers of these schools 
understand." Satirising the education system of the 
country with its stipulated provision for investing the 
clergy with the right of appointing teachers in the voluntary 
schools, he said, " Why should the clergyman appoint the 
teacher, who is a Civil Servant ? With equal fitness he 
might appoint the exciseman. Really," he added, " the 
parson has more in common with the exciseman than he 
has with the schoolmaster, for they both have to deal 
with spirits in bondage. What has the schoolmaster 
to do with theology ? They may as well appoint a man 
as master mariner because of his views on apostolic 
succession." 

The approach of the triennial elections afforded a 
magnificent opportunity not only for vitalising afresh the 
determination of the large majority of the Welsh Councils 
to withhold rate aid from the denominational schools, 
but also for evoking a striking demonstration of the 
unity of Wales in its resistance to the Act; and Mr. 
Lloyd George accordingly urged that no candidate should 
be supported until he definitely pledged himself to 
the policy of full public control of the schools supported 
from public funds ; to the abolition of all religious tests 
for teachers ; and finally to the upholding of the No 
Rate Policy of the Welsh Councils. 

With the keenness of the bom fighter he rushed into 
the fray, journeying in all weathers to whatever part of 
the line seemed weakest. His speeches, with their thrilling 
appeal to Wales to be true to herself, reverberated through- 
out the Principality. And not in vain ; for the results 
proclaimed a triumph which in its magnitude exceeded 
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all expectations. Every county, without a solitary ex- 
ception, had endorsed the Lloyd George policy. Even 
Brecon and Radnor had fallen into line with the rest, and 
in certain coixnties the majority was so overwhelming 
that the representatives of the minority numbered no 
more than the fingers of one hand. 

" The Philistine parsons," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George 
with unrestrained glee over so sweeping a victory, " have 
been smitten hip and thigh from Dan even unto Beersheba. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land there 
was such an uprising of the people as has not been seen 
in Wales since the days of Llewelyn. Even in the great 
year of 1868 a few constituencies stood outside the 
national movement. To-day, Wales is one and undivided. 
There is something quite thrilling," he added, " in the 
quiet but firm note of defiance issued by the Welsh people 
through the ballot-box in reply to the menace of this Tory 
Government." 

Fortified by this resolute devotion of his countrymen 
to his No Rate Policy, Mr. Lloyd George returned to 
Parliament to indict the Government afresh for the wanton- 
ness of its action in attempting to foist upon Nonconformist 
Wales a legislative enactment so flagrantly at variance 
with the spirit and purpose of the great bulk of its people, 
and to make yet another appeal for a reconstruction of 
the law by introducing an Education Act Amendment Bill. 
There was the strong note of earnestness in his plea, but 
there was no truculence. He knew Wales was behind 
him in his demands, that the authorities there would follow 
him in the fight, but he was striving after conciliation. 
Like a great conqueror, he felt he could afford to be generous, 
and that it was better that the enemy should make the 
necessctxy concessions with a good grace rather than there 
should remain the seeds of future trouble and dissatisfaction. 
But his studied moderation, surprising as it was to Sir 
William Anson, the then Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
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!on, was without result. He had asked for bread ; the 
rovemment offered him a stone. They were pledged to 
leir clerical supporters to put the Act in full force and 
ley could not afford to turn the hearing ear to Mr. Lloyd 
■eorge's appeal. There was therefore only one course 
;ft, and that was open conflict between the opposing 
arties. 

The Welsh representatives Were not unprepared for 
\e contingency which they were now called upon to face, 
[r. Lloyd George had warned the delegates at the Swansea 
inference that when the policy of refusing rate aid was 
irried out the Board of Education would probably report 
le offending Councils as defaulting authorities. That 
iport would be followed by an order which, however, 
'ould not be made until after a full public inquiry into 
11 the facts of the case, facts which he beheved would 
;ad men of honour in their judicial capacity to hesitate 
efore putting the law in force. " The whole case," he 
lid at that time, " will be argued in the presence of 
rreat Britain and Ireland, and the public conscience after 
11 is above party. The hearing in court will serve to 
ring out the facts from obscure little parishes in Wales 
nd will place them upon a pinnacle in London where 
very one can See them. We shall fail in our duty egre- 
iously and shamefully if we do not proceed up to the very 
Lst act in the process of the law. If the mandamus be 
isued then the responsibiUty ceases to be ours. It becomes 
n act of a court of law, but up to that point the respon- 
^bility is ours." 

On another occasion he pointed out that there was no 
landamus to compel a quorum of the Council to meet, 
nd even if there were a quorum and the members declined 
3 act, what then ? Would the Board of Education press 
)r the imprisonment of the defaulting members ? "If 
D," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George, " then HoUoway jail 
ill be much too small a place to hold the Councillors 
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from Wales. They can no more mandamus Co\mty 
Councils than they can mandamus the President of the 
French Republic. I do not mean to say," he added, 
" that technically and in law they could not do it, but it 
is a thing unheard of that a central government should 
face the possibility of a conflict of that kind with local 
authorities in a question which involves a great principle. 
There is no precedent for it. Mandamus sixteen County 
Councils in Wales ! " he exclaimed in en incredulous tone- 
" Why, they are not going to be so stupid ! With the 
whole of Wales staring them in the face they must 
realise that the position is an impossible one." 

His review of the possibiHties proved to be right. 
The Government did realise the futility of the form of 
coercion which the law allowed, and, instead of attempting 
the impossible, they resorted to fresh weapons in order 
to be strengthened for the inevitable conflict. And here 
it was that an excess of zeal jeopardised the otherwise 
strong position of Wales. Had Mr. Lloyd George's 
sagacious counsel to " administer the loopholes " of the 
new Act been duly observed by each of the education 
authorities the Government would have had no excuse 
for fresh action ; but, in its antipathy to the Act, the 
County Council of Carmarthen — ^which was almost ex- 
clusively Nonconformist in its composition — ^proceeded 
beyond the Umits prescribed in the Lloyd George policy. 
It refused to administer the Act at all. The Government 
dispatched a Commission to Carmarthen to inquire into, 
and to report upon, the state of things in the county. 
As the outstanding facts were in no way in question, the 
Commission had only the one course open of reporting 
the County Council in default. At once the Government 
availed themselves of that report to close up the loop- 
holes in the structure of the Act which Mr. Lloyd George 
had so ingeniously discovered. Fresh legislation, taking 
the form of an Education (Local Authority Default) Bill, 
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was introduced in the House of Commons in the latter end 
of April, 1904, its fundamental purpose being justified 
by Mr. Balfour on the ground that " when the law passed 
by Parliament is not carried out because local bodies 
fail in their duty, the Government is bound to obtain 
alternative machinery in the interests of the children as 
well as in the interests of the law." 

This new Bill empowered the Board of Education to 
grant directly to schools such financial aid as had been 
withheld from them by any local authority, and to deduct 
a corresponding amount from the Parliamentary grants 
to which this local authority would be entitled. The 
ingenuity of this move was obvious ; for any Council which 
refused to give rate aid to denominational schools would 
receive a correspondingly smaller sum in the way of a 
grant from the Imperial Exchequer, and, in consequence, 
it would be compelled to levy a heavier rate upon its own 
community for the maintenance of the Council schools. 
Thus the Welsh Councils found themselves faced with 
the certainty that, with what measure they meted out to 
the denominational schools, it would be meted out to 
them in return. Further, recourse to the law courts on 
the part of the Board of Education was made unnecessary, 
and, consequently, aU the tedious delay and inconvenience 
involved in the process of securing a mandamus, which 
Mr. Lloyd George had relied upon, was effectively obviated. 

In one of his most vehement speeches in Parliament, 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that the Government had 
brought in such a Bill, not as a remedial measure, but 
simply as part of a bargain. They found their empire 
tottering, and after the fashion of the emperors in the days 
of the old Roman Empire, they found it necessary to buy 
off the Goths. One day these Goths, he asserted in an 
oblique reference to the Government's Licensing Bill, 
marched upon the Government from Burton-on-Trent. 
The next day they came from Lambeth, and, as they 
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threatened to sack the city, something had to be given 
them. As a result the Government had found it necessary 
to be constantly giving. The Education Bill satisfied it 
for a year or two, but the hordes came back. Then came 
the brewers' endowment Bill, and, in consequence, the 
Government found themselves in conflict with the eccle- 
siastic tribe, who declared their conscience would not allow 
them to support such a measure ; and so Mr. Balfour had 
found it necessary to square their opposition by a fresh 
and more stringent measure for the clerical control of 
schools in Wales. " It is like compounding for a Saturday 
night's spree," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George in characteristic 
fashion, " by giving a threepenny bit in Sunday's collection." 
In contemptuous tones he described the Bill as " simply a 
cowardly Bill of a craven Government." 

The new Bill entered upon its Committee stage early 
in August, 1904, when the days were hot and the House 
was languid. At the outset of the discussion an Instruc- 
tion, which sought to divide the first clause into three 
separate sections, was ruled out of order by the Chairman 
of Committees * on the ground that it was mandatory. 
Mr. Lloyd George, while accepting the ruling of the Chair, 
pointed out that under the provisions of the Act of 1902 
no local authority could be declared in default until a 
formal inquiry into the circumstances had first been held, 
but under this proposed Bill the Government were with- 
drawing this provision, and were, therefore, preparing to 
act in a much more arbitrary fashion. " Of course," he 
added, " one object of the Government in refusing oppor- 
tunities for the scheduled amendments is to save discussion 
on the Report stage. They are thinking," he added with 
biting sarcasm, " of the almanack, the grouse, and of the 
difficulty of keeping their men together. It is very hot, 
but it will be hotter," he declared in a menacing tone, 
" before the Board of Education has done with the matter." 

*Mr. Lowther — the present Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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Mr. Balfour then moved that the next five lines of 
the clause should be put without further discussion, and 
the Chairman, amid loud cries of protest from the Oppo- 
sition benches, accepted the motion. The effect of this 
motion was to shut out nearly fifty amendments upon the 
Order paper. The question was duly put from the Chair 
and the doors were closed for the division when Mr. Lloyd 
George with angry mien addressed the Chairman on a 
point of order. He asked whether under the Standing 
Drders of the House a wholesale closure of such character 
could be applied as long as there was a substantial amend- 
ment to be discussed. He called attention to an amend- 
ment dealing with sanitary requirements. " Are we only 
to be allowed," he asked, " to discuss arrangements for 
teaching a catechism ? " The Chairman answered that 
the Standing Order said nothing about the substantiality 
3f amendments, and surely, he added in a tone of reproach , 
the matters referred to were governed by the ordinary 
law of the land. " On that point," Mr. Lloyd George 
quickly retorted, "it is a question whether the law has 
been carried out. I submit that, if the law is going to be 
enforced against the County Councils to make them pay 
[or the object which the promoters of this Bill have in 
i^iew, it should also be enforced against the parsons in the 
interests of the children." 

In reply to a further question, the Chairman declared 
that he had fully considered the substantiality of the 
amendment and other circumstances. " Yes," ejaculated 
Mr. Lloyd George with exasperation — " the exigencies 
if the Government and of the Cecil family." 

Most of the Ministerialists had already left the Chamber 
for the division lobby, but Mr. Lloyd George and a con- 
siderable number of Liberal Members below the gangway 
remained seated, in deliberate violation of the regulation 
which was then in force that all Members had to leave 
the Chamber when a division was called. When the 
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Chairman asked them to proceed to the division lobby, 
Mr. Lloyd George replied that he did not see any object 
in taking part in such a farce. The Chairman repeated 
his request to the seated Members that they should leave 
for the lobby in accordance with the regulations, and he 
intimated that, if they persisted in their refusal to go, 
he would have to take such steps as were open to him 
under the Standing Orders. 

The Members who had already gone into the lobbies 
now hurried back on the scent of a scene. After a brief 
pause Mr. Lowther, who had left the table for the Speaker's 
Chair — in the absence of the Speaker — ^proceeded, in his 
capacity as Deputy Speaker, to "name" Mr. Lloyd 
George, and a number of other Welsh Members, including 
Mr. McKenna, who had openly associated themselves with 
him in his refusal to leave the Chamber. Thereupon Mr. 
Lloyd George rose in his place and assured the House 
that both he and his friends were exceedingly sorry to 
disobey the ruling of the Chair, " but," he added, as he 
faced the Deputy Speaker, " we feel that this thing has 
gone too far, and that we must make a protest against the 
action you have taken under the instigation of the Prime 
Minister. We consider that you have ruled out questions 
of vital importance to our constituents. You have made 
it impossible for us to discuss this thing, and we cannot 
consistently with our sense of duty take further part in 
the farce of this Parliamentary session." 

With characteristic urbanity the Deputy Speaker 
sought to soothe the ruffled feelings of the recalcitrant 
Members. He acknowledged that they must have been 
deeply moved to take up such an attitude, but, as they 
had already made a dignified protest, he appealed to them 
not to compel the rigorous enforcement of the rules which 
nobody wished to enforce. In response, Mr. Lloyd George 
repUed that neither he nor his friends wished to defy the 
ruling of the Chair, " but," he continued in a hardening 

4— D 
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tone, "I shall decline to take any further part in the 
discussion of the Bill. Consequently, I am prepared to 
walk out of the House, and to wash my hands of the whole 
thing." Instantly, Mr. Asquith, who was leading the 
Opposition that evening, rose in his place to state that he 
and the other occupants of the Front Opposition Bench so 
entirely approved of Mr, Lloyd George's protest that they 
had decided to follow his example by walking out of the 
House. Thereupon the whole of the Liberal Members 
marched out of the Chamber. 

Such a turn of events was so unexpected that it 
obviously disconcerted both Mr. Balfour and his followers 
as they silently watched the retreating figures of their 
opponents. The Committee stage of the Bill was, of 
course, continued, and its various clauses silently and 
swiftly passed, with the result that in a few minutes the 
Bill was formally reported to the House. 

The Government had armed themselves with a new 
and more formidable weapon which, as Lord Londonderry, 
the President of the Board of Education, said, would suffice 
to bring to naught the threatened revolt in the Princi- 
pality ; but it was now the turn of Wales to counter 
this move. 

In the new Act, the Government had proclaimed that 
the men administering the Education Act within the 
Principahty were not to be trusted with the task of hand- 
ling the financial side of its administration. " Who, then> 
can marvel," declared Mr. Lloyd George in an interview, 
" if our education authorities, being thus publicly certified 
as incompetent to deal with public money or to distribute 
the Parliamentary grant, were, in all humility, to draw the 
logical inference that they were equally unfit to administer 
the Education Act, and then to place their resignation in 
the hands of the nation ? " He admitted that the strategy 
of the new policy was based upon the evangelical maxim of 
going twain with him " who would compel thee to go with 
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lim a mile " ; and was nothing less than the dislocation 
)f the whole administration of elementary education in 
Wales by throwing upon the Board of Education the 
entire responsibility for the management and maintenance 
3f every public elementary school within the Principality. 
" They have neither the men nor the means to do it," 
he said, " for their new Coercion Act makes no provision 
for such a state of things. They have no power to appoint 
managers, to create new educational committees, or to 
levy rates." The first attempt to enforce the Act against 
any County Council would be taken as the signal for an 
immediate suspension of the administration of the Act 
all along the line. The education authorities would re- 
sign, and the school managers would give three months' 
notice to all the teachers. At the same time, effective 
precautions would be taken to safeguard the educational 
welfare of the children, for every Nonconformist chapel 
in Wales would be used as a public elementary school 
and the teachers would be re-engaged for their instruction. 
Even The Times was compelled to acknowledge "the 
splendid audacity of the scheme with which Mr. Lloyd 
George has challenged the Government, and defied the 
law of the land, the energy and firm discipline with which 
he has subjected to his will the majority of the education 
authorities in Wales, the tactical skill with which he is 
confronting the opposing generals, and the cleverness with 
which he has enlisted the sectarian passions of Welshmen 
in his campaign." At the same time, it supplemented 
its admiration with a reproof. " Might it not be well 
to suggest to Mr. Lloyd George that in his particular 
case such rebelhous outbreaks as this are something of 
an anachronism. Five or six years ago, in his callow 
ParUamentary youth, these schemes might be regarded as 
promising methods of self-advertisement adopted by a 
young politician who must, at any cost, attract notice. 
But that time is long by. Mr. Lloyd George should no 
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longer adopt tactics worthy only of his own distant past. 
He has become a serious politician, and a serious claimant 
for high of&ce. If the ' flowing tide ' flows farther and 
brings the Opposition fleet into the harbour that it longs 
for, Mr. Lloyd George will be there among the foremost. 
If we may apply his own words to such a situation, ' What 
will he do then ? ' He must recollect that a Minister is a 
Member of the Government, and a Government, it is 
understood, is a body which governs. How will Mr. 
Lloyd George proceed to govern if any section of the 
future Opposition that feels aggrieved by his measures 
sets itself to organise a general strike ? Perhaps in that 
event he will sometimes be heard to lament that he him- 
self set so evil an example : that he condescended to 
become the chorus leader of rebellion." 

These and such like reproaches left Mr. Lloyd George 
unaffected in the pursuit of his purpose, and faced with 
the ominous spectre of organised revolt on the part of a 
whole nation, with the resulting disintegration of all 
educational administration, the officials became smitten 
with fear and foreboding. They dreaded to put their new 
powers into operation lest the greater evil befell them, 
and they deemed it politic to resort to the Fabian policy 
of procrastination. The Government, enervated alike by 
internal dissensions and by the consciousness of the loss 
of popular support, found itself in too precarious a con- 
dition to embark upon a fierce struggle with a defiant 
community. Consequently nothing happened beyond an 
occasional skirmish between the Board of Education and 
the Welsh Councils, and such skirmishes, confined as they 
were to personal interviews and epistolary communications, 
were conducted on both sides with the utmost good temper. 

It is now idle to speculate as to what would have 
happened if the dominant issue had been forced. It 
must suffice to point out that, in the circumstances that 
did occur, Mr. Lloyd George secured an unparalleled 
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triumph. He welded the thirteen counties of Wales into 
such a homogeneity of policy and of action as had never 
been known before. The geographical barriers, which 
had so often constituted an insurmoimtable barrier to 
national unity, were broken down in the consciousness of 
the nation's honour, and in the passion of a common pur- 
pose. Not since the stirring times of Llewellyn — ^the 
last of the native princes of Wales — ^had the Welsh nation 
so unitedly arrayed itself under the banner of one leader 
as it did during the campaign of the educational revolt, 
under the resourceful and intrepid leadership of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 



CHAPTER III 

THE DECLINE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

" Nothing succeeds like success." The truth of the adage 
was brought home to Mr. Lloyd George in full force after 
his brilliant fight over the Education Bill. In every 
quarter he was hailed as the coming man in British politics, 
and on every hand the tokens of his enhanced prestige 
were in evidence. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
titular head of the Liberal Party, in the course of an 
address to a great audience of Welshmen, referred to 
him as/' your foremost champion. Yes," he added with 
unaffected admiration, " and the champion of us all 
against clerical pretension and political injustice." 

In England, no less than in Wales, his star was in 
the ascendant. He was accorded the signal honour of a 
pressing invitation, accompanied with an assurance of 
success, from the Liberals of East Manchester to become 
their candidate at the General Election in opposition to 
Mr. Balfour ; but his own constituency clung tenaciously 
to him, conferring upon him special tokens of their pride 
and admiration. He was presented with the freedom of 
the borough of Pwllheli, an honour which was invested 
with a special significance, not only because it was the 
first occasion on which such a distinction had been con- 
ferred upon him, but more so in virtue of the fact that at 
one time his father had been schoolmaster in that little 
seaport town. 

From his supporters in the neighbouring town of 
Carnarvon he received an illuminated address, together 
with a gold pendant set with diamonds as a gift to Mrs. 
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Lloyd George, in expression of their "great admiration of 
his brilliant efforts on behalf of religious freedom and 
equality whilst the Education Bill was before the House 
of Commons." In acknowledging the presentation, Mr. 
Lloyd George confessed that it was an entirely new ex- 
perience to him to be given an address rather than to be 
pelted with bricks. It was not the sort of address, he 
added, with a merry twinkle of the eye, that he had hitherto 
been obliged to deal with, and for that reason the ex- 
perience was all the more acceptable. 

The gratification of being honoured in his own country- 
was supplemented by striking demonstrations of his per- 
sonal popularity throughout the country at large. He was 
inundated with the most pressing invitations to address 
great popular demonstrations, and there was scarcely a 
Liberal Member of Parliament who was not pressed " to 
get Lloyd George down to the constituency." The official 
organisers discerned in his outstanding attraction as the 
most popular of platform orators an electoral asset of 
the highest kind, and they eagerly yoked the heavy wheels 
of the party chariot to the rising star. 

Still more significant, as an indication of the great 
change in his political fortunes, was the invitation accorded 
him, early in 1904, by the late Lord Tweedmouth, to meet 
King Edward amid the social amenities of the dinner 
table. "It is an- open secret," declared a leading Society 
journal in its reference to the occasion, " that Mr. Lloyd 
George's personality has for some time had a particular 
attraction for the King, and that the prominent and 
sensational role which this well-known M.P. has taken on 
the political stage has made His Majesty very desirous of 
meeting him." 

The period immediately following his eventful struggle 
against the Education Bill, with its multiplying mani- 
festations of his commanding prestige, may be justly 
described as the determinative epoch in Mr. Lloyd George's 
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political career, for it opened up before him a new vista^ 
in which he clearly saw the alluriag potentialities of his 
DWn future. " Will Lloyd George," wrote one of the 
keenest of Parliamentary observers, " become the Pamell 
of Wales — this hitherto obscure provincial solicitor, who 
has displayed such astonishing mastery of the forms of 
Parliament, and who has already placed himself in the 
front rank of debaters in the House of Commons ? " 

In the early years of his career, such an interrogation 
would have accurately gauged the measure of his supreme 
ambition. To become the Parnell of Wales — ^the +itular leader 
of the Parliamentary representatives of the Principality, 
welded together like the Irish Party into one homogeneous 
group independent of the two great parties of the State — 
the one to exercise that full measure of unquestioned 
authority and influence which had marked the leadership 
of Pamell — this would have represented the realisation of 
an ideal which he had long cherished, and the consumma- 
tion of a purpose which he had passionately fondled. 

Previous to his advent to Parliament he had advocated 
the formation of an independent Welsh Parliamentary 
Party, and some years after his election he confessed in an 
interview that the formation of a Young Wales Party with 
national mottoes was still one of the most cherished of 
his aspirations. But the aspiration remained unrealised 
for the all-sufficing reason that the conditions prevailing in 
Wales were not such as to make possible the emulation of 
Ireland's example. The Welsh peasantry were too firm in 
their traditional allegiance to the Liberal Party to break 
away even at the vigorous beck of their most versatile 
leader, while the Welsh Members were too ambitious 
to submit to the self-denying ordinance which the Irish 
Members.'in their inveterate antipathy to English rule, had 
seen fit to adopt. So Mr. Lloyd George had gradually to 
relinquish his hopes in that direction ; but he was too 
practical-minded and of too eager a temperament to sit 
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down and sigh for the moon. Thwarted in that direction, 
his restless energy sought an outlet in another. 

When Mr. Gladstone retired in the middle nineties, 
Mr. Chamberlain became the most dominating figure in 
the House of Commons, and, in the exercise of his great 
gifts as the most trenchant of debaters, he wielded so 
absolute a sway that even the most doughty of his oppo- 
nents realised that to attack him was a perilous adventure. 
A few had been bold enough to hazard the risk, but, with- 
out exception, they learned to rue their rashness. Un- 
deterred by this, Mr. Lloyd George ostentatiously threw 
down the gauntlet to Mr. Chamberlain and provoked him 
to conflict. 

Notwithstanding inequalities of age and experience, the 
two combatants had much in common. " There is a very 
remarkable similarity between the Mr. Lloyd George of 
to-day and the Chamberlain of twenty years ago," wrote 
one of the shrewdest of Parliamentary observers ; " for the 
man of now, like the man of then, has an indomitable, un- 
questioning self-confidence, an irresistible pushfulness. Look 
at him in debate, leaning forward, eager, keen, alert, hand 
to ear, ready to spring on his prey and rend him to pieces — 
the reflection of what his great adversary once was. His 
very manner of rising is reminiscent, the sudden leap to his 
feet, the momentary pause to shake out his coat-tails and 
stretch his shirt-cuffs. It was done just so, almost in the 
very place, years ago. The moment he opens his mouth to 
speak, the similarity is so startling as to make the listener 
start involuntarily — ^the same clear, low-pitched, cruel 
voice ; the same keen, incisive phrases ; the same mordant 
bitterness ; the same caustic sneer ; the same sardonic 
humour ; the same personal enmity. It is the very in- 
carnation of Mr. Chamberlain in his younger days, a spectre 
of his dead self risen to haunt him." 

But the yoimger man had advantages which the other 
conspicuously lacked. He had that rare gift of imagina- 
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tn which is so integral a part of the Celtic temperament, 
d a lightning-like wit which scorched even as it flashed, 
le contest between the two men developed into " a duel 
tween the broadsword and the rapier — ^between the 
xon mind, direct and crashing as the thunderbolt, and 
e Celtic mind, nimble and elusive as the lightning." 
ke his namesake, the David of an earlier day, David 
oyd George did not fear to go up against the Goliath of 
e Philistines, and, in like manner, his sling prevailed 
ainst the mailed armour of the giant. "With unerring 
n, he directed the pebbles of his satire at the vulnerable 
ot of his formidable adversary. Mere abuse and vitupera- 
)n always fell from Mr. Chamberlain's armour without 
oducing even a dent on its surface. To be railed at was 

him only the compliment of fear ; but to be satirised — 

be made the butt of scorn and to be held up as some- 

ing to be laughed at — that was an experience which his 

iurate sensibility and cultivated composure could not 

ook. 

It was this humiliating experience that Mr. Lloyd 
iorge forced upon him, with the result that the House 

Commons witnessed what it had never seen before — ^the 
imobile features of Mr. Chamberlain wince in agony as 
3 young assailant lashed him with the whip of his satire. 

The superb daring of Mr. Lloyd George had its reflex 
iuence upon his career. Not only was his prestige as a 
irliamentarian enormously enhanced, but in a special 
gree he became the pride of his Party. They found in 
m that which they had long desired — one who could 
'ectively attack Mr. Chamberlain with his own weapons, 
ley were also quick to mark in him that intuitive insight 
to the mind and mood of democracy, the possession of 
lich had made Mr. Chamberlain so overmastering a 
ure in the political arena ; and so they hailed him as the 
;ing hope of Liberalism, with all the fervour and en- 
usiasm with which they had greeted Mr. Chamberlain 
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himself exactly twenty years before. The Pamell of Wales 
became the Chamberlain of England ; the Apostle of Welsh 
nationalism broadened out into the Protagonist of the 
English proletariat. 

In view of the imminence of an appeal to the electorate, 
Mr. Lloyd George prepared to renew in the country the 
scathing onslaughts which he had made in the House on 
the bedraggled record of the Government as represented by 
its glaring blimders in the South African War and in the 
notorious unpopularity of its Education Act. But in his 
survey of the situation, with its battle-cries and contending 
issues, he overlooked the amazing resourcefulness of Mr. 
Chamberlain. " You may bum all your leaflets and litera- 
ture," remarked Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
the Chief Liberal Whip, early in 1903, shortly after his 
return from his tour in South Africa, " for I am going to 
start you on a new trail." The gestation of ideas begotten of 
" the calm induced by the solitude of the illimitable veldt " 
proceeded rapidly, and in the month of May the new trail 
was duly laid in a great speech in the Birmingham Town 
Hall, in which Mr. Chamberlain strenuously advocated a 
drastic readjustment in the fiscal policy of this country for 
the purpose of securing the imposition of a tariff upon 
all imports from foreign countries, while imports from the 
Colonies and Dominions Were to be accorded preferential 
treatment. The speech crashed through the land like a 
peal of thunder, and its reverberations were heard in the 
remotest recesses. It dislocated all the plans of the Party 
organisers, and threw into confusion all their calculations. 
It changed the centre of gravity in British politics. 

With characteristic astuteness, Mr. Lloyd George dis- 
cerned the underlying motive in this dramatic develop- 
ment. " Mr. Chamberlain's electioneering expertness is 
raising another issue," he declared to an audience of twenty 
thousand people in the Albert Hall, ,who had thronged 
to protest against the London Education Bill. " He is 
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ding the kettledrum made in Germany, but let us 
>wn it, if necessary," he added, in obvious reference to 

distraint of goods of passive resisters, " with the 
mour of the auctioneer's hammer." In thrilling tones 
warned his audience that, if they allowed the clergy to 
in up in their schools millions of cadets year by year, 
s;land would wake up one day to find a great solid army 
und the throne of the priest. " Let England beware," 
exclaimed. " Look at France ! She has the horror of 

priest in her blood. Go to Scotland ! The proud 
Idren of the Covenant would not tolerate for an hour 
h priestly influence. Look at America ! Ever since 

Pilgrim Fathers recounted the sufferings of their 
:estors, the Americans determined that the comer- 
ae of the greatest nation in the world should be religious 
ality. And shall England," he cried, " England, the 
ige of the slave, the home of free ideas, the land of 
cliffe and of Cromwell, now put on the manacles of the 
;st ? " He appealed to Englishmen, for their fair fame 
[ for the honour of their native land, to shatter the 
ical bonds into fragments. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fervour of such appeals, the 
nciation of Mr. Chamberlain's new policy caught the 

of the man m the street, who was avowedly much 
:e concerned with the prospect of material gain than 
li the insensate, bitter wrangle between Church and 
sent over the teaching of the Catechism in the elementary 
Dols. Mr. Lloyd George recognised this, and while he 
w that the resentment aroused by the Education Act 
Id be utilised as a powerful auxiliary force in the fight 
;he polls, he had to admit that Mr. Chamberlain had 
:eeded in shifting the main ground of the conflict, 
re was, therefore, no other course open to him than to 
;t Mr. Chamberlain on his own ground ; and this he 
with his customary dexterity, for while he denounced 
new proposals as " a wholesale, searching and invidious 
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appeal to human selfishness, based upon the principle of 
universal loot," he at the same time warned the Liberal 
Party of the danger of remaining merely upon the defensive, 
content to vindicate the policy of Free Trade on the ground 
of its past triumphs, or on the strength of statistical re- 
turns. A definite programme, however pernicious some 
of its ingredients might be, was, to his discerning miad, 
of far greater attractiveness in the sight of the masses 
than a whole series of traditional negations. 

At an influential gathering of Liberals at the New 
Reform Club, where he was entertained as the guest of 
the evening, he urged the paramount necessity of a counter- 
policy. He reminded the company that, while the Liberals 
were telling the fat kine that their pastures were rich, 
Mr. Chamberlain was capturing the lean kine by droves. 
He laid stress upon the fact that Mr. Chamberlain had 
something to propose, and he warned them that, unless 
they were prepared as Liberals to offer something better, 
the electors would eagerly accept the fiscal proposals. 
He boldly declared Mr. Chamberlain to be right in his 
declaration that things were not well with this country, 
" for," he said, " as long as we have millions who do not 
get their fair share of the things of which there is such 
an abundance in the land, things are not well. You 
cannot feed the hungry with statistics of national 
prosperity, or stop the pangs of famine by reciting to a 
man the prodigious number of cheques that pass through 
the Clearing House. We must, therefore," he urged, 
"propose something better than Mr. Chamberlain." He 
himself counselled the Party to epitomise its alternative 
policy in its advocacy of " Public interest first ; private 
interest afterwards," a pohcy which he claimed to be the 
precise reverse of their opponents. 

Mr. Lloyd George continued to keep a vigilant eye on 
Mr. Chamberlain, and he missed no opportunity of assailing 
his prestige. Within a week of the Birmingham speech, 
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d Age Pension Bill was brought forward in the House 
)mmons. Introduced by a private Member, and 
Led to a Friday's sitting, the measure was inevitably 
ed to be still-bom, but it provided Mr. Lloyd George 
a pretext for a fresh attack upon Mr. Chamberlain as 
/ho had flaunted an Old Age Pension scheme of his 
When he began his speech Mr. Chamberlain was 
t, but he seemed to have anticipated an attack, for 
oner had Mr. Lloyd George referred to him than, to 
an observer, " from the mysterious shadow of the 
:er's chair, pale, attenuated, sinister, with raised eye- 
and drooping lip — reminiscent of Irving making his 
ippearance in Faust — ^peered Mr. Chamberlain." A 
te later, he was seated in his customary place on the 
ury Bench, where he listened with characteristic im- 
rbability as Mr. Lloyd George proceeded in biting 
to charge him with having pocketed the votes of the 
ng classes after having procured them with empty 
Lses of old age pensions. Just at that moment, as he 
2d at his antagonist, Mr. Lloyd George marked a con- 
;uous curl of Mr. Chamberlain's lip. " All that the 
honourable gentleman has for them now," he quickly 
[, as his voice surged with scorn, " is a sneer." In- 
y Mr. Chamberlain sprang to his feet to deny that he 
neered. " Well," replied the speaker, his eye fiash- 
Lth triumph, " perhaps sneer is not the right word, but 
:ffs at them." 

3 lost no time in pressing home his advantage. " The 
honourable gentleman-i" Jhe proceeded in words that 
blistering in their satire, " has seen the beauties of 
limitable veldt, and he has forgotten all about tem- 
ce, finance, education, and old age pensions. These 
ificant things are not to be put in the same category 
; illimitable veldt. He has rounded the circle on old 
snsions, as he has on other topics. In 1894 the right 
irable gentleman said that the deserving poor were 
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impatient for this reform. Have the poor become less 
impatient ? " he inquired in a mocking tone, as he looked 
across at Mr. Chamberlain, who was obviously ill at ease ; 
" or is it," he continued, " that they are less poor or less 
deserving ? Why has the right honourable gentleman altered 
his opinion on the question? ' What ! ' says the right honour- 
able gentleman, ' deserving poor ; are you clamouring for 
your pensions still ? Turn your thoughts from these worldly, 
insignificant affairs, and contemplate the illimitable veldt.' " 

The immediate effect of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, 
which struck athwart the fiscal policy unchallenged in this 
country since the days of Cobden and Bright, was the 
creation of a serious disruption among his own colleagues 
in the Cabinet, who ranged themselves on opposing sides 
in the controversy, with a partisanship which was as bitter 
as it was pronounced. Mr. Balfour naturally made most 
strenuous efforts to save both his Government and his 
party from the threatened disintegration, and he sought a 
panacea in the promulgation of a policy of "Retaliation " 
in the incidence of tariffs which, as was obvious, was 
intended to serve the purpose of a half-way house where 
both sections of the Unionist Party could meet on common 
ground. Notwithstanding its internal divisions, the Cabinet 
continued for a time to preserve its existence, a phenomenon 
which elicited from Mr. Lloyd George a characteristic touch 
of raillery. " It is like a worm," he declared, " you break 
it in two ; both ends wriggle." 

Early in the month of October, Mr. Chamberlain had 
opened his campaign with a great demonstration at Glasgow, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, with wonted resourcefulness, found 
in the mere personnel of his platform fresh material for 
derision and scorn against the new crusade. " There were 
very fine specimens of the British workman on Mr. Cham- 
berlain' s platform," he exclaimed in ironic tones. "There 
were three dukes, two marquises, three or four earls, and 
as many lords as there are Ministerial resignations. They 
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1 gone to help the workman to tax his own bread. They 
)W perfectly well what it all means," he continued, 
'he Com Laws meant high rents in past times, and so, 
en a statesman of Mr. Chamberlain's position comes 
ward and proposes a return to the old Corn Lawdays, 
is and dukes, earls and squires are to be seen running 
1 clucking towards him like a flock of fowls when they 
X the corn shaken in the bin." 

Mr. Lloyd George did not delude himself with the belief 
t mere ridicule could kill the new campaign, effective as 
exercise of irony might be. He saw that the issues 
ally affected every industry in the land, inasmuch as 
y all hinged on the material welfare of the teeming 
lions who literally live by the sweat of their brow. The 
lation demanded something much sterner than mere 
lectical quips or mirth-provoking sallies, and so he lost 
ther time nor opportunity in coming to grips on the main 
le of the controversy, and he supplemented his inborn 
tility of pungency and satire with a virility of argument 
I a loftiness of vision that invested his speeches with a 
ce and influence that Were unsurpassed by the contribu- 
is of any other statesman. In speech after speech, he 
phasised the fact that unemployment, low wages, long 
irs of toil and other evils, on which Mr. Chamberlain was 
ing his demand for the imposition of tariffs, were be- 
ten not of the commercial, but rather of the social 
tem of this country. He contrasted the state of things 
e with that in the Protectionist countries of Europe, and, 
lie read}' to acknowledge that the circumstances of the 
:king classes of this country were far from being what 
y should be, he pointed out by a comparison of the 
tistical returns that the conditions were far worse in 
se countries that had adopted a policy of protective 
iffs. 

In a masterly speech at Cardiff, Mr. Lloyd George 
phasised the fact that no commercial undertaking 
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would be so seriously injured as that of British shipping 
if, in an hour of madness, the country were to revert 
to the old Protectionist policy, for, under Free Trade, 
British vessels had been able to go into every port and 
bring back all that is best that God had planted for the 
children of men. The shipping of Britain was its pride. 
Built in the day of peace, it had prospered under sixty 
years of Free Trade in a way the like of which the world had 
never seen. Other nations had tried to keep British ship- 
ping out of foreign ports. France had given subsidies in 
order to beat British trade, and yet British ships Were 
carrying 49 per cent, of the French trade itself. Germany 
had voted heavy subsidies, but it only commanded one- 
third of the volume of our shipping. " Wherever you go, 
in whatever part of the globe," he continued in an im- 
pressive strain, " you will find the ships of Britain. They 
sail under every constellation ; there is not a breeze that 
blows in any quarter of the earth that does not fill British 
sails ; there is not a storm that breaks out but that the stout 
heart of British seamanship wrestles with it ; there is not 
a tariff wall so high that the ships of Britain cannot ride 
over it on the crest of the waves. They fill every harbour ; 
they trade in every clime ; and wherever you go, you will 
see them plying between land and land, laying down cables 
in the invisible deep that bind nation to nation and people 
to people. It is the glory and pride of our land, and we 
are asked to barter this in order to redeem the credit of 
a bankrupt administration. Never ! " he exclaimed, in a 
thrilling ejaculation, which drew the vast audience to its 
feet in a frenzied expression of its approval. 

" We are spending forty millions a year more now than 
We did five years ago on the weapons of human slaughter," 
he declared in the course of a speech which he delivered 
in his constituency in the autumn of 1903 ; " and every 
country in the world is increasing its armaments. Three 
or four hundred millions a year are being spent in Europe 
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3n these terrible machines of murder, and we seem to be 
it the" point of flying at each other's throats. Argument 
las failed to break down this mad competition in arma- 
nents. We cannot get these men to meet at the same altar, 
md the world is divided into its Protestants, its Ronian 
Catholics, its Greek Church, its Mahomedans, its Buddhists, 
md its followers of Confucius. There is one thing that will 
ielp. Get them to meet in the market-place. They may 
:ome to the same mart, and men who have met each other 
in honest trade respect and honour each other. It is the 
lext approach to friendship. With an open door to the 
trade of all the world, we shall gradually help to break 
down the terrible system which is crushing industry in 
Europe. I am a hopeful man," he continued, " and I feel 
that the time will come when, in spite of the armaments, 
the swords will be beaten into ploughshares and the spears 
into pruning-hooks, and there will be no more war. When 
that time comes, the name of Britain will be blessed as the 
country which, in spite of all the inducements of false 
statesmen, stood up against the world for a free mart 
for all." 

It is not surprising that speeches conceived in so lofty 
a strain and vibrant with so rare an eloquence, should 
thrill the vast crowds that thronged to hear him, and 
should captivate for the menaced cause of Free Trade the 
personal devotion and enthusiasm of many thousands 
who, at the outset, had been ready to give heed to 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. 

While the Government was still struggling with the grim 
spectres of unpopularity and of a damaged prestige, it 
found itself confronted with the disconcerting necessity of 
devising fresh legislation for the protection of the drink 
trade. A great wave of temperance reform had suddenly 
swept through the land, and the licensing benches in 
various parts of the country had been visibly touched 
and affected by its progress. On the ground that the 
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licence to sell drink did not represent a prescriptive right 
for the publican, but merely an annual lease, the renewal 
of scores of licences had been withheld and superfluous 
public -houses ruthlessly closed without any financial 
compensation for either landlord or tenant. The brewers 
a-nd the publicans naturally took alarm over this sudden 
and drastic display of reforming zeal, and in their trepi- 
dation they appealed to the Government, whom they had 
undoubtedly helped to return to power, to cohie to their 
aid lest worse things should befall them. 

Mr. Balfour made no secret of his sympathy with the 
licensed victuallers, for in the course of a speech which 
he made to a deputation that waited upon him for the 
purpose of urging the need of legislative protection against 
the magisterial policy of drastic reduction in the number 
of licences, he openly charged the magistrates with admin- 
istering the law in such a way that it bore hardly on a 
considerable number of individuals. 

Mr. Balfour's action, in thus espousing the interests of 
the publicans in open disregard of the manifest eagerness 
of the licensing authorities to promote the higher interests 
of sobriety, evoked a spirited protest from Mr. Lloyd 
George, and in April, 1903, on the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the Commons over the Easter recess, he charged 
Mr. Balfour with being guilty of an unprecedented action 
in a man of his station, and " of a gross indiscretion " in 
passing condemnation upon the action of the Judicial 
Bench while its decisions were sub judice. The Prime 
Minister, he contended, ought to have left the beer to 
take its ordinary course. " Was the Prime Minister going 
to lay it down as a general principle," inquired Mr. 
Lloyd George, as he flung a scornful glance in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Balfour, " that, when the law pressed hard on 
individuals, it was not to be administered until there 
was an amendment of it which he considered would bring 
it up to his notion of justice ? If that is really the principle 
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>n which the law is to be administered," he exclaimed 
wth vibrant voice, " let us have it all round. Don't let 
IS have it only for licensed victuallers, but let us have 
t for Nonconformists as well." 

He reminded the House of the time when Mr. Balfour 
vas responsible for the government of Ireland, and when 
' no rusty machine in the whole arsenal of Dublin Castle 
vas not brought into operation against those who ventured 
o criticise the action of the magisterial bench in Ireland. 
A^as it to be one law for the Prime Minister and another 
or Irish Members ? " he inquired in a scornful tone. If 
here were that perfect equality which should constitute 
he basis of administration, the Prime Minister, he declared, 
hould be treated after the manner of the Irish Members 
vho had been bold enough to criticise the machinery of the 
aw. " He ought really to be eating bread and skilly at 
he present moment," continued Mr. Lloyd George with 
lutstretched finger in the direction of Mr. Balfour, " and," 
e added, to Mr. Balfour's manifest discomfiture at so 
lirect and logical a thrust, " he ought to be serving his 
hree months." 

However, Mr. Balfour lost no time in investing his 
empathies with the licensed victuallers with legal force 
nd sanction, for early in the following session the Govem- 
aent introduced a Bill for the avowed purpose of so amend- 
ig the Licensing Laws as to make it impossible for any 
ody of magistrates in any part of the land to extinguish a 
cence without making due provision for financial com- 
lensation for its loss. 

This fresh turn in the Parliamentary kaleidoscope was 
lanifestly to Mr. Lloyd George's advantage, for it supplied 
im with still another strategic opportunity for the full 
xercise of his powers and resourcefulness in the Par- 
iamentary arena. Temperance reform was a subject that 
ouched the inmost core of his convictions. It was the 
dvocacy of its claims that had first led him to the public 
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platform, and the force of that early zeal and fervour had 
remained mispent amid the ever-increasing interests of his 
subsequent career. For that reason he abhorred the 
action of the Government in acceding to the demand of the 
Trade for statutory authority, and he resisted the new pro- 
posals with a vehemence that could only have been begotten 
of enraged convictions. In the course of a speech which he 
delivered during discussion in the Committee stage of the 
Bill, Mr. Lloyd George referred to Mr. Balfour's annoyance 
with the clergy for interfering in the controversy. " He 
asks," declared Mr. Lloyd George, as he pointed at Mr. 
Balfour, " why the clergy should meddle, for what do they 
know of legislation ? How long has he been of that 
opinion ? " he inquired in a searching tone. " Not so long 
ago," he added, in obvious reference to the Education Bill 
of 1902, " the clergy actually indicated, in a resolution in 
Convocation, the lines on which certain legislation should 
proceed. Those lines were absolutely followed. The clergy 
were an authority then," he continued in a satiric vein, 
" not on high ethical matters in the air, but upon secular 
matters of legislation. Now, forsooth, they must not in- 
terfere at all. It practically means," he proceeded to say 
as he Waved his hand in a suggestive gesture, " that the 
Prime Minister says to them : ' I gave you your share ; 
you go on devouring and digesting what I have flung to 
you. Do not be greedy ; it is the brewer' s turn now, and 
you must not be jealous.'" After quoting a statement in 
one of the licensing organs that if the Government did not 
treat the trade properly, the trade would chuck them out, 
Mr . Lloyd Georgeproceeded, in a tone in which banter mingled 
with satiric scorn, to charge the Government with standing 
drinks to the chuckers-out just in order to propitiate them. 
The Government, he scornfully declared, had come to the 
conclusion that, as between the clergy and the publicans, 
the latter were the better electioneerers. " * Do not put us 
out in such weather as this/ " was, he added, the reply of 
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:he Government to the threat of the Trade to turn them 
)ut ; "'we are not teetotallers, and we cannot stand all this 
■ain and water.' It is all very well," he concluded, " to 
nake a great pretence of justice, but this is not equity ; 
t is electioneering from beginning to end." 

Notwithstanding all its divers vicissitudes, as reflected 
n its internal dissensions and dramatic secessions, aggra- 
vated as they were with that obvious loss of popular sup- 
port which had been begotten of the deep feeling of resent- 
ment throughout the country over the Education Act, the 
introduction of yellow labour into South Africa and the 
concessions to the liquor trade — the Government con- 
tinued to pursue the uneven tenor of its way. Everybody 
throughout the land, wailed Mr. Lloyd George in a speech 
in the House of Commons early in 1904, realised that the 
career of the Government was, by every rule of common 
sense, at an end. Parliament, he declared, had exhausted 
its influence, its powers, its energy, and certainly its man- 
date, and a series of by-elections had conclusively proved 
that the Government had lost the confidence of the country. 
Never, he added, had there been so uncertain a Parliament 
— ^never one which had buried so many of its children. 
With pictiiresque phrase he proceeded to unveil the secret 
of this unique and persistent phenomenon. " It is by the 
greatest difficulty," he said, " that the Government 
majority is kept together. In the daily Press one can hear 
the crack of the sjambok playing around the shoulders of 
the stragglers. Only the common fear of death at the 
polls keeps them together," he exclaimed in a taunting 
tone, as he pointed his finger at the occupants of the Govern- 
ment benches. " When they lag behind," he continued, 
" the Prime Minister has only to say : ' Listen to the 
howling of the wind outside,' and immediately they all 
flock into the Lobby like sheep upon a Welsh mountain- 
side. Members are warned that they must not linger over 
coffee and cigars at luncheon. They have to eat their 
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luncheons in future like the Israelites — ^with their loins 
girded. But the constituencies^ if the Prime Minister 
would only give them a chance," he added, with a significant 
glance at Mr. Balfour, " would soon liberate them from the 
land of bondage. Even the House of Commons realises 
that its reign is at an end. Is this a state of things in 
which Parliament can do any good work ? What about 
the Licensing Bill ? " he inquired, and then, glancing again 
at Mr. Balfour, he proceeded in satiric reference to his 
eager espousal of the interests of the trade : " The Prime 
Minister looks after the bottle and jug department of the 
Unionist Government, and the publican is outside with his 
can waiting for his long pull. I will await with interest," 
he added in a triumphant tone, " the arrival of the dramatic 
moment when the right honourable gentleman flings his 
party into the brewer's vat." 

"There is one thing upon which I think we can 
congratulate ourselves," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George in 
a triumphant tone to an assembly of Liberals in the 
summer of 1905, " and that is, that the day of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's ascendancy in British politics is drawing to its 
close." That outstanding fact was primarily due to Mr. 
Lloyd George's prowess. It was he who had first chal- 
lenged in combat so formidable an ascendancy, and 
denuded it of all its paralysing influence upon the mind 
and nerves of the Liberal Party. "After all is said 
and done, when every tribute has been paid to ex- 
perience and authority, to wisdom and to right, to great 
sagacity and high public position," declared Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at a great demonstration of the citizens of 
Carnarvon, " the fact remains clear and undeniable that 
Mr. Lloyd George is the best fighting general in the Liberal 
army." 

But though the tribute was as just as it was fervid, it 
did not epitomise the full or even the highest quality of 
Mr. Lloyd George's services to the cause and fortune of 
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English Liberalism. He had not been, content to shatter 
ith the heavy artillery of his rhetoric the maia outposts 
f the opposing forces, and so to dislodge them from their 
trategic positions ; with characteristic clearness of judg- 
lent, he had marked the outstanding need of the situation, 
ad as a result he had been much more assiduous in the 
se of the trowel in the task of repairing the long gaping 
reaches in the citadel of Liberalism than he had been even 
I the flourish of the sharp-edged sword for the rout of the 
iveterate foe. In the realisation of that purpose he had 
Dnceived the urgent necessity of a new Liberalism which 
'ould seek its generating source and sustenance in the grim 
ressure of the economic needs of the community rather 
lan, as had been the case with the old Liberalism, in the 
nunciation of party watchwords that had drawn their 
ill force and relevancy in bygone days from quite a 
ifferent setting of circumstances. 

In a memorable address, which he delivered at a 
leeting of the Glasgow Liberal Council, he fore- 
hadowed, with all the authoritativeness of an ac- 
redited spokesman, the attitude and the policy of the 
iberal Party on its return to power. " The next 
arliament," he declared, " will be a Parliament to put 
lonopolists upon the rack of public investigation. The 
reat landowners and monopolists will be asked : What 
bout the children under your charge ? What have you 
one for them ? You have cooped them up within your 
;hools. You have given them a poor education, and you 
ave escaped your duties. We will go further," he ex- 
^aimed, " for we will ask them : What about these 
iildren's parents ? They are the labourers who make 
our wealth for you, and they have had their strength 
round into rent. How have you fed them and how are 
ley clothed ? What wages are they receiving ? These 
re the questions that we shall put to them," he declared, 
) the accompaniment of a great outburst of a full-throated 
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cheer from the assembled crowd that shouted itself hoarse 
in its enthusiastic endorsement of his policy. 

In every part of the land Mr. Lloyd George was being 
hailed as the herald of a new era in British politics, and 
on every hand the rank and file of the Liberals were 
acclaiming him as the hope of their Party. And this sense 
of pride in the possession of so splendid a fighter and so 
intrepid a leader visibly deepened into an exhilarating 
consciousness that LiberaUsm was enlarging its traditional 
borders and was bringing within the scope of its declared 
mission the amelioration of the social condition of the 
masses in, a sense and in a degree that had hitherto been 
unknown. The subtle interests of powerful monopolies 
that had been able, under cover of their impenetrable en- 
trenchments, to defy the periodic crusades of reformers. 
Were being openly challenged and the necessary prepara- 
tions made for their displacement. Political questions 
assumed a new complexion, and their fundamental issues 
found their immediate relevancy in the hard lot of the 
toilers. The guiaiixg rays of a new social order were being 
diverted into the squalid surroimdings of the slums, and 
the cheerless grey hearths of the toilers brought within the 
reflection of a new hope. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AT THE BOARD OF TRADE 

Weakened by successive secessions from its personnel, as 
Mr. Balfour's Ministry had become, its speedy demise had 
been confidently anticipated by the Liberal leaders; but 
although its end had been foretold time and again by 
Parliamentary pressmen and by the politicians at West- 
minster who vaunted their skill in divining the portents 
of a dissolution, the closing session of the year 1905 
found it still in office. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lloyd George, who had long been 
feehng the strain of his labours, set out in November 
for a holiday in Italy. Accompanied by his brother, he 
journeyed to Rapallo to seek, amid its exhilarating air, 
some much-needed rest and relaxation ; and having decided 
to prolong his allotted stay, Mr. WilUam George made 
the return journey alone. Immediately on Mr. George's 
arrival in London, on the second day of December, he 
learnt the dramatic news that Mr. Balfour had decided to 
tender the King his resignation. The fall of the Govern- 
ment, which had been so often predicted, but had as often 
mocked all such predictions, had, at length, become an 
accomplished fact, in a manner and at a time when its 
accomplishment was least expected. 

It had been generally anticipated that Mr. Balfour 
would continue to hold the reins of office until the 
verdict of the polls had declared itself against him ; but 
he chose to anticipate the judgment of the country by 
resigning rather than by resorting to the customary method 
of advising the Sovereign to dissolve Parliament. It was 
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(bvious that, mindful of the serious cleavage which had 
)een created in the counsels of the official leaders of 
he Liberal Party during the period of the South African 
Var, Mr. Balfour cherished the hope that those fissiparous 
lifferences would be revived under the strain involved in 
he formation of a Liberal Government, especially if the 
arlier antagonism between the Liberals, who owned 
Uegiance to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as the 
itular leader of the Liberal forces, and the smaller 
ection of Liberal Imperialists, who had openly acclaimed 
,ord Rosebery as the destined head of the next Liberal 
[inistry, reasserted itself on the occasion of dividing 
le spoils. But, as events speedily proved, Mr, Balfour 
ad gravely miscalculated the strength of past differences 
tnong the Liberals, and, as a result, his tactical dis- 
ositions sadly miscarried. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
lan encountered no difficulty in his task of forming 
Ministry, for, with the exception of Lord Rosebery, all 
le leading figures in the two sections into which the Liberal 
arty had at one time been divided, readily accepted 
Dsitions under his leadership. 

It is needless to say that Mr. WilHam George lost no 
tne in telegraphing to his brother at Rapallo the thrilling 
timation that Mr. Balfour had resigned, and within 
;^enty-four hours Mr. Lloyd George was back in London. 
is name figured prominently in all the varying newspaper 
recasts of the personnel of the incoming Ministry, and 
leculation was rife in regard to the particular post which 
3uld be allotted to him. 

Had Mr. Lloyd George been given the choice of post, 
ere can be no question that he would have chosen the 
Dme Office. As a matter of fact, hitherto known only to 
5 most intimate associates, Mr. Lloyd George had the 
fusal of either the Postmaster-Generalship or the Presi- 
ncy of the Board of Trade. At that time the Postmaster- 
meralship carried with it a yearly salary of £2,500, while 
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that attached to the Presidency of the Board of Trade was 
only £2,000 a year. It will be recalled that on one occasion 
Mr. Lloyd George publicly referred to himself as a poor 
man ; and although solely dependent on his profession for 
his income, he had, in the ardour of his devotion to his 
Parliamentary duties, sacrificed many opportunities of 
monetary gain ; therefore the prospect of an additional 
five hundred pounds a year to his income, at a time when 
the demands of an increasing family were necessarily 
making no small strain on the resources of his slender 
purse, could not but represent for him no mean allurement. 

" Seek not wealth," a wise writer has urged, " but seek 
responsibility." The wisdom of the injunction is strikingly 
illustrated in Mr. Lloyd George's career, the motive-power of 
which has at every stage in its development been obviously 
begotten of a keen eagerness for power and responsi- 
biUty. When, therefore. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
gave him the choice of one of two posts, he quickly 
recognised that, although the oversight of the Board of 
Trade carried with it a smaller salary than that attached 
to the Post OfficCj^ the far-reaching interests of the trade 
and commefrce of the country came within the scope of its 
functions, and so it had for him an attractiveness of 
opportunity which the administrative charge of the postal 
arrangements of the country could not possibly provide. 

But the announcement of his appointment evoked 
general surprise throughout the country, for the Board 
of Trade was pre-eminently one of those administrative 
positions in the Government for which Mr. Lloyd George 
was regarded by public opinion as utterly unfitted both 
by temperament and by experience. One recalls that 
Punch expressed the general feeling of astonishment and 
of uneasiness over the appointment of John Bright to the 
Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone's Ministry of 1868, with 
its curt but pertinent inquiry : " Will the sentimental 
orator be lost in the practical statesman, or wiU both be 
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ixtinguished ? " For a like reason the same misgivings 
lannted the pubhc mind over the selection of Mr. Lloyd 
jeorge. 

" Mr. Lloyd George, who has deposited in the um- 
)rella stand of the Board of Trade the educational fiery 
;ross with which he is lightnig up the mountain crags and 
^alleys of Wales, should prove a valuable humorous 
Lsset," declared a popular writer in his inventory of the 
;haracteristics of the leading men in the new Government ; 
' if only," he added, " he does not allow his sparkling 
mmour to be extinguished in the statistical swamps of 
he Board of Trade." This uneasiness was not unnatural 
n the circumstances. Mr. Lloyd George had shown him- 
self to be possessed in the highest degree of all those im- 
Lginative qualities and emotional sensibilities that have 
ilways been regarded as incompatible with the prosaic 
nstincts which are the essential features of a commercial 
:emperament ; and obviously there is no position in the 
jovernment which so imperiously postulates a commercial 
Taining as the main qualification of its chief supervisor 
IS does the Board of Trade. 

" When a solicitor went to the Board of Trade," 
ieclared Mr. Lloyd George, in an address to the members 
)f the Law Society on the occasion of the presenta- 
ion of his portrait two years later, " people expressed 
iurprise. ' The idea of putting a solicitor to look after 
jusiness ! ' they exclaimed, forgetting," he added, in justi- 
ication of his own appointment, " that the whole living of 
I solicitor depends on the success with which he looks 
ifter other people's business. It's his business to master 
he affairs of everybody : that is what he lives on ; and 
;here is hardly a branch of commerce or of industry that a 
)usy solicitor does not come in contact with in the course 
)f his profession." 

The appeal by the new Liberal Government to the 
country resulted in its securing a nominal majority of 
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356— the largest on record in the annals of Parliament. 
Mr. Lloyd George's ecstasy over this result found its counter- 
poise in the undisguised chagrin and disappointment of Mr. 
Chamberlain in finding his cherished hopes of an electoral 
victory for his fiscal policy so ruthlessly shattered. " Mr. 
Chamberlain," declared Mr. Lloyd George, in a reference to 
his formidable antagonist, " is reported to have said that he 
is not gomg to accept this election as a final decision of the 
people on the fiscal question. He says he is going to make 
an appeal at five elections. That means twenty-five years, 
at any rate. I like to see a man of his age so sporty. I 
like a good sportsman even when he is directing his bullets 
at me. When a man of seventy talks about fighting until 
he is ninety-five, I respect him. I have no reason to feci 
very kindly towards Mr. Chamberlain, but, at the same 
time, I must admire him for straight fighting." 

Mr. Chamberlain was then, as he always had been, a 
man after his own heart ; like himself, a bold fighter and 
a hard hitter ; but his admiration never distracted Mr. 
Lloyd George from his avowed purpose of defeating 
Mr. Chamberlain in the country as well as on the floor of 
the House of Commons, for he regarded the very qualities 
which he so greatly admired, to be much too dangerous 
when directed towards what he regarded as ignoble ends. 
Had Mr. Chamberlain only continued in the spirit and 
purpose which possessed him when, at the beginning of his 
political career in the seventies, he was the champion of 
Nonconformity in the education question of that day ; 
had he not been switched off the line of his natural develop- 
ment by a comparatively small difference of opinion in the 
matter of Irish Home Rule ; had he been the leader of 
Liberalism, as he might well have been, when Mr. Lloyd 
George entered the political field, he would have found in 
the young Welsh Member, not only his staunchest supporter' 
but one animated by his own virile spirit, his own brilliant 
qualities in debate, his own freedom from aristocratic 
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eanings, his own utter disregard for party precedent and 
radition. Such a combination would have been one of the 
nost powerful that had ever ruled in Parliament, and it is 
lifficult to overestimate its possibilities of accomplish- 
nent. Probably its very strength would have proved to 
)e its weakness, for the law of compensation has always to 
)e reckoned with ; and it must be obvious that the separa- 
ion of two such dominant personalities into opposite 
amps gave the younger man a fuller scope for the develop- 
aent of his own personality than he could possibly have 
ound under the shelter of the other. And it is quite 
ertain that their separation was to the advantage of their 
espective parties, for each of them inspired his own side 
I'ith that eagerness for the fray which is so essential a 
actor in all political progress, 

Mr. Lloyd George turned immediately to the duties of 
is new post at the Board of Trade. His task was 
sndered the harder because it had been the misfortune 
f the Department to have had in immediate succession, 
ist prior to his advent, two of its Presidents disabled by 
)ng periods of illness from exercising the necessary 
iipervision over its multifarious interests. 

As was clearly seen during his tenure of the Board of 
rade, no occupant of the post ever showed himself more 
ager to avail himself of the advice of the departmental 
xperts, or more ready to profit by the fullness of their 
jchnical knowledge, than did Mr. Lloyd George. At the 
ime time he never suffered himself to forget that the per- 
lanent officials of a public Department have the defects 
f their qualities, and are in constant peril of missing the 
lost obvious means to the end, by reason of the fact that 
le technical hght has become the only light by which they 
m see, and the beaten track the only way in which 
ley can pursue their purpose. 

On the day when the announcement of Mr. Bonar Law's 
3pointment as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
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Trade appeared in the Press, Mr. Lloyd George happened to 
be addressing a conference of Welsh Liberals at Newtown, 
and I recall that, when in the course of the subsequent con- 
verse on the hearth of my own home that evening, his 
view of the new appointment was sought, he immediately 
repHed that, in his opinion, Mr. Bonar Law had a great 
chance at the Board of Trade if only he would prove him 
self strong enough to cut through the bales of red tape with 
which the Department had been blocked. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that, when the oppor- 
tunity fell to him, Mr. Lloyd George should put into prac- 
tice the ideas which he had so long cherished ; and it is 
a well-known fact that he had not been installed at the 
Board of Trade many days before the whole Department 
was subjected to the proverbial thoroughness of the new 
broom. As a result, the dust and cobwebs, begotten of the 
easy conventional methods of previous Presidents, were 
ruthlessly swept away ; the accumulated deposits in the 
myriad pigeon-holes were systematically overhauled ; and 
the whole staff of the officials, from the highest to the lowest, 
were made to feel the galvanising impact of a forceful and 
dominant personality. And although some of them were 
wont to refer to the new President, in his absence, as " the 
Welsh goat," on account of his characteristic readiness and 
agility in leaping from one sphere of the Department 
to another, they realised that " the goat " was. possessed 
of very formidable horns which he would not hesitate to 
use if any of them were rash enough to attempt to block 
the path of his purposes. 

Immediately on Mr. Lloyd George's settlement in his 
new office, he approached Mr. Runciman, who was closely 
associated with the shipping interest, with the inquiry : 
'' What can I do for commerce at the Board of Trade ? " 
The question was typical of the man in his characteristic 
eagerness to make good wherever his appointed lot should 
fall. And he had not to wait long before he both saw and 

4— F 
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grasped the desired opportunity. A close examination of 
the archives of the Department disclosed an ancient 
legacy, the materialisation of which had for fully half a 
century baffled the resources of one regime after another. 
It concerned the necessity of a stricter supervision, on the 
part of the State, of the intricacies of the shipping in- 
terests of this country, and of a much needed drastic im- 
provement in the lot and condition of the great body of 
seamen, with a view to securing not only their physical 
welfare in the matter of food and accommodation, but also 
their safety, as far as human contrivance could ensure it, 
amid the dire perils of their calling. 

For many long years the urgency of drastic legislation 
had been glaringly apparent, but its realisation had been 
successfully retarded by the subtle machinations of vested 
interests. Past failures to a man of Mr. Lloyd George's 
temperament constituted a challenge which he was 
impatient to accept. They served only to arouse his 
ardour, and so he set himself to the task with character- 
istic daring. 

Equally characteristic was his method of approaching 
this difficult and intricate problem. Instead of equipping 
himself by reference to the bulky memoranda of his De- 
partment, he called into consultation the experts who had 
prepared the materials for the Blue Books, and, with his 
inborn swiftness of apprehension, a few hours sufficed to 
supply him with all the essential facts. The opinions of the 
departmental experts were supplemented by personal 
interviews with leading representatives of both the 
shipowners and the seafarers, and, as a result, expert 
opinion, which invariably tends to become coloured with 
professional predilections, was subjected to that test of 
practical knowledge which personal experience alone can 
give. 

The Bill was introduced early in the new session as the 
first item in the legislative programme of the Government. 
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Its main proposals were set forth by its chief sponsor in a 
speech which visibly gratified the House by its lucid ex- 
position of an intricate subject and by its astonishing grasp 
of detail. The House of Commons had long been familiar 
with the characteristic brilliancy of Mr. Lloyd George's 
dialectics, with its flashing witticisms and its glowing 
periods, but it was quite a novel experience to find him 
expounding the salient features of a complicated measure 
with an ease and a fullness of technical knowledge which 
even the most seasoned of Parliamentarians might well 
have envied. 

Although the Bill secured its second reading amid the 
approbation of the whole House, Mr. Lloyd George was too 
experienced a Parliamentarian to overlook the considera- 
tion that the testing time would come with the entry of the 
measure upon its Committee stage, when every clause and 
sub-section would be subjected not only to the strain of 
a minute examination, but to the more subtle processes of 
modification or readjustment which vested interests would 
skilfully devise. " You can never widen a road," declared 
Mr. Lloyd George on one occasion, " without encroaching 
on somebody's property " ; and no one reaUsed more fully 
than did he that no new path in legislative reform could be 
cut without disturbing rights that had long been estab- 
lished by law and usage. But with characteristic prevision, 
■he made the most careful preparations for all possible con- 
tingencies, and he left nothing to the improvisation of the 
Committee stage. He received deputations day after 
day ; representatives respectively of shipowners and of 
sailors, of dock authorities and of pilots, waited upon him 
in the privacy of his room at the Board of Trade ofBce, and 
to each and all of them he extended a courteous reception 
and a patient hearing. He listened to their representations, 
and, when convinced of the justice of their pleas, he forth- 
with made concessions. 

The Bill emerged triumphantly from the ordeal of the 
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Committee stage, and in the month of November it com- 
pleted its passage through the House of Commons. On 
every hand Mr. Lloyd George received the heartiest felicita- 
tions on the consummate skill with which he had piloted 
the measure through its various stages, and made sure its 
ultimate advent to the Statute Book. Equally marked 
had been his success in conciliating the conflicting interests of 
the various communities that were directly and even vitally 
affected by the provisions of the Bill, and of this Mr. Lloyd 
George had a gratifying proof in the resolution passed 
by the steamship owners of Liverpool at their annual 
meeting in February, 1907, in which they placed on record 
their high appreciation of the immense amount of time 
and trouble which the President of the Board of Trade had 
devoted to the preparation of such a measure, and of the 
conspicuous ability and impartiality with which he had 
conducted its passage through Parliament ; while only a 
few days previous to this assembly at Liverpool, one of the 
leading shipowners of Glasgow had publicly testified that 
of all the Presidents of the Board of Trade he had never 
known one who had so thoroughly mastered the details 
of such complicated questions as had Mr. Lloyd George. 

Equally keen, even though less openly expressed, was 
the appreciation of the seafaring community of Mr. Lloyd 
George's conspicuous services in the improvement of their 
lot, an improvement which led Lord Lyveden, who had 
had considerable experience of the mercantile marine, 
to declare that all such as followed their calling on the 
sea would have cause to regard Mr. Lloyd George as the 
little cherub who sat up aloft and looked after the wants 
of poor Jack. 

In the realisation of that eagerness to do something for 
the commerce of the country with which he had entered 
upon the duties of his office, Mr. Lloyd George availed 
tiimself with avidity of the opportunities for the necessary 
legislation which his Department so richly provided. The 
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keen controversy arising from Mr. Chamberlain's proposals 
for the readjustment of the fiscal policy had disclosed 
the utter lack of trustworthy statistics relating to the 
internal trade of the country. Manifestly this was a 
condition of things which could not be tolerated in a 
country whose trade was the backbone of its prosperity, 
especially if the agitation against the continuance of the 
established fiscal system were to be justified by stem 
fact as apart from sentiment. The point had struck Mr. 
Lloyd George even when in Opposition, and so, with the 
completion of his task of the Merchant Shipping Bill, he 
diverted his energies to the consideration of a measure 
which should supply the necessary authentic data in 
regard to the various industries throughout the country. 
This came to fruition in the middle of May, 1906, when he 
introduced a Bill for the taking of a census of production. 
In presenting it he remarked that estimates which he had 
seen varied by hundreds of milHons, and there were no means 
of testing them. If trade were going back, or even if it were 
at a standstill, the sooner the fact was known the better. 
If, on the other hand, there was steady progress, the 
knowledge of that would allay the present anxiety. It 
was proposed that this census of manufacturing output 
should be taken in 1908, and should be quinquennial ; 
also that the information obtained should be as secret as 
the details of the income tax. 

The Bill received the blessing of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who promised his support ; and it was also approved 
in principle by the various Chambers of Commerce. 

From the outset Mr. Lloyd George devoted himself 
to the exacting demands of his Department with so whole- 
hearted a devotion that he found neither time nor inclina- 
tion for other interests. As he confessed to his constituents, 
he had never been so hard worked before in his life. He 
toiled at his desk at the Board of Trade in Whitehall 
Gardens from ten o'clock in the morning until eleven o'clock 
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at night, and, even when it was necessary for him to attend 
the House of Commons to answer questions or to deal with 
matters that fell within the jurisdiction of his office, his 
unfinished tasks suffered no interruptions, for they were 
resumed with undiminished zest in his own private room 
at the House. The congenial haunts of the Members' 
Smoking Room ceased to attract him, and he resolutely 
resisted all those allurements of the public platform which, 
had hitherto constituted the main passion of his life, and 
even the House of Commons found itself confronted with 
the strange phenomenon of a silent Lloyd George. 

The new Government had not been many weeks in 
power before it set itself to liquidate its obligations to the 
electorate in fulfilment of its pledges. As will be recalled, 
its sweeping triumphs at the polls had been begotten of 
a threefold cause : the vehement opposition of the great 
body of Nonconformists to the Education Act of 1902 ; 
the grim reluctance of British traders to set aside the Free 
Trade policy of the country in favour of uncertain experi- 
ments in the incidence of trade tariffs ; and the passionate 
indignation of the working classes over the exploitation of 
cheap yellow labour in South Africa. With the triumphant 
return of the Liberals to power, the menace of the policy of 
Free Trade had entirely disappeared, while the ordinances 
for the employment of Chinese coolies in the South African 
mines were rapidly running out their course. But the 
grievances of the Nonconformists remained unrelieved in 
their starkness, and in the necessary attempt to secure 
their immediate redress the new Ministry readily dis- 
cerned the most insistent and urgent of its duties. In the 
fulfilment of that task, it was inevitable that the services 
of Mr. Lloyd George, as the leading Parliamentary pro- 
tagonist of the Nonconformists in their resolute opposition 
to Mr. Balfour's measure in 1902, should be deemed in- 
dispensable, and it was quite in the fitness of things that 
he should take a leading part in the preparation of the new 
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Bill which Mr. Birrell, as Minister of Education, introduced 
in April, 1906. 

Strong though the Treasury Bench was in dialectical 
resource and power, it could not afford, in this strenuous 
controversy, to dispense with the prowess of so skilled and 
practised a debater as Mr. Lloyd George. Accordingly he 
intervened in the debate on the second reading of the 
Education Bill with a speech which captivated the House, 
not only by the dazzUng qualities of its eloquence, but still 
more so by its masterly treatment of a problem that had 
so long been the despair of British statesmanship. It 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm on the Government 
Benches, but it angered and annoyed the Opposition. 
As a spur to the Party it was, of course, unneeded, but 
there was looming in the distance the dark shadow of 
the House of Lords with its permanent Tory majority ; 
and it was necessary that the Nonconformist case should 
be stated clearly and emphatically. Mr. Lloyd George 
was anticipating the fate of the Bill when in time it went 
to " another place," for already he was warning Liberal 
agents that there might be another General Election 
very soon to settle once and for all the great question as 
to whether the House of Commons or the House of Lords 
should be supreme. He regarded the Upper House as 
a standing menace to progress and he had never felt this 
so keenly as since he became a responsible Minister. 

His fears, and the fears of the Party in general, were 
shown to be well founded. Practically the whole of the 
first session was devoted to the discussion of the Education 
Bill, Mr. Lloyd George taking charge of it for part of the 
time ; and in due course it found its way to the House of 
Lords. That august assembly, after perfunctory discussion, 
rejected the measure, and so paved the way over which the 
Liberal Party had soon to travel for the overthrow of an 
anachronism utterly abhorrent to democratic government. 

The adjournment of Parliament in the month of August 
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afforded the country an opportunity for taking stock of 
the legislative achievements of the new Government in the 
first flush of its triumphs, for, as Mr. Lloyd George justly 
and even proudly claimed, no Parliament in history had 
accomplished so much work within so brief a period. 
Nearly fifty Bills had been passed into law, and a large 
number of departmental and Parliamentary Committees 
had been set up for the purpose of dealing with the accumu- 
lated arrears in the sphere of legislation, and of promoting 
administrative efficiency in almost every branch of the 
public service. Still, although the Government had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a record in the amount of its legisla- 
tive output, and had thus given a striking demonstration 
of its eagerness to devote its strength to the most practical 
purposes, no one discerned more clearly than did Mr. 
Lloyd George the perils that lay latent in its path. 
A.nd so, even in his exultation over the legislative 
record of the Government, Mr. Lloyd George hastened 
to emphasise the supreme need of unwearying patience 
and of steadfast loyalty on the part of the great mass 
of the electors, for, otherwise, as he could clearly see, the 
high hopes which had heralded the advent of the new 
Ministry would be doomed to bitter disappointment. " The 
people can win a great battle," he declared, in a speech at 
Manchester in the summer of 1906, " but have they the 
patience," he inquired, " for the long marches from one 
battlefield to another ? " He deemed it necessary to remind 
his audience that every party contains sections, some ad- 
vanced and some a little holding back. " Men who will not 
go the whole way," he proceeded to say, " will go far in that 
direction, while others wUl only go a short step. The 
whole success of democratic Government depends upon 
this : Will the men who want to go far one way agree with 
the men who only want to go a short way how far they 
shall go ? The real question for the democracy," he added, 
" is : Can it co-operate ? If it can, it will succeed. Has 
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it faith in its cause ? Has it faith in itself ? These are 
the questions," he exclaimed, " upon which, in the next 
few years, will depend whether this land is going to be such 
a land as has been idealised." 

Early in the session of 1907, Mr. Lloyd George in- 
introduced a Bill to amend the law relating to patents and 
designs with a view of securing additional checks against 
invalid patents and a cheaper procedure for the renovation 
of existing patents. The main purpose of the existing patent 
law, as he reminded the House, was the encouragement of 
inventive ingenuity and the promotion of British in- 
dustry, but he pointed out that oftentimes when a British 
inventor, who, as often happened, was a poor man, had 
secured patent rights and just sufficient capital to set up 
the necessary works and to equip them with the requisite 
machinery, he would suddenly find himself harassed by 
some powerful foreign syndicate on the ground that his 
patent was already covered by rights which they had 
previously obtained, for their patents were invariably 
couched in exceedingly vague terms. Consequently, the 
whole machinery of a powerful organisation would be 
used in order to crush the poor inventor. Obviously such 
a state of things constituted not merely a serious handi- 
cap on the products of creative genius, but a gross outrage 
on every principle of common justice. Therefore his object 
was to tighten the meshes of the patent laws so as to 
give every British inventor fair play and his foreign 
competitor no favour. To that end he devised a drastic 
simplification in the procedure of compulsory licence, 
and provision was made for any special apphcant to 
apply for the revocation of a patent on the ground that it 
was not being adequately worked in the United Kingdom. 

The gist of the Bill lay in its stipulations for 
rendering nugatory the grossly unfair action of foreign 
syndicates in deliberately thwarting the development of 
British industries. Foreign licencees of British patents 
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were given a year in which to commence manufacture 
within the United Kingdom, and, as a result, several 
foreign firms found it necessary to erect large factories on 
British soil in order to profit by their patent rights, and 
consequently employment was found for British labour. 

It was inevitable that such a Bill should be hailed by 
Mr. Lloyd George's political opponents as a " protective 
measure," and of a piece with the proposals for the pro- 
tection of British trade which they were so vehemently 
advocating. But Mr. Lloyd George boldly claimed that it 
was conceived in the interests of Free Trade. " I am not 
afraid of foreigij competition as long as British trade is 
free to fight it," he declared, amid a great outburst of 
applause on the Unionist benches, which was immediately 
followed by still more triumphant cheers on the Govern- 
ment benches when he quickly added : " and free from 
equally stupid tariffs at home." 

Sir WiUiam Lyne, Minister of Trade and Customs for 
the Australian Commonwealth, described Mr. Lloyd George 
as the man who had made the most favourable impression 
at the Colonial Conference which met in London in April, 
1907, for the purpose of taking counsel on matters vitally 
affecting the administrative interests of the various com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. From the outset of the Con- 
ference it had been evident that the assembled delegates 
were very eager to receive the assent of -the Government 
to a policy of preference to all portions of the Empire on 
the dutiable articles in the British tariff with a view to 
linking the colonies to the Mother Country by fixed ties as 
well as by the strong sense of racial kinship. Naturally, 
the Government felt that acquiescence in such a demand 
would be subversive of that policy of Free Trade which 
constituted the basis of its existence. For that reason both 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Winston Churchill, who attended the 
Conference as the accredited spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment, deemed it their duty to state in the most explicit 
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nd emphatic terms that the Government could not give 
;s assent to any such scheme of Colonial preference as had 
een suggested. With his characteristic predilection for 
icturesque phrase, Mr. Churchill declared the door to be 
banged, bolted and barred " against all such preferential 
iriffs. But, after the manner of metaphors, its virtue was 
)st in its application, with the result that the suggestion 
f the " banged " door was interpreted by the Unionist 
'ress, as well as by the delegates themselves, as a ruthless 
efusal by the Government of the friendly overtures of the 
Colonies. 

It was left to Mr. Lloyd George, with his unfailing 
ffability, to take off the raw edge by pointing out to the 
Colonial delegates that had a resolution in favour of Free 
rade been submitted by the Government and refused by 
tiem, it would have been said with equal force that the 
Colonies had refused to listen to the appeal of the Mother 
Country to be put on equal terms with her children, and 
hat the door had been slammed in the old Mother's face 
y her ungrateful progeny. He readily concurred with 
tie expressed views that the Empire would greatly gain 
: much that was brought from foreign countries could 
e produced and purchased within its own boundaries, 
ut he was convinced that a taxation on the food of the 
eople of Great Britain would entail an undue share of 
icrifice on the poorest part of the population, while a 
IX on raw material would fetter this country in its severe 
:ruggle with its foreign competitors. That, he maintained, 
'as a sacrifice which would weaken the power of the Mother 
ountry to make further sacrifices, and so it was one which 
le ought not to be called upon to make. But, in token 
f the eagerness of the Mother Country to cultivate still 
ioser relationships with her distant Dominions, he offered, 
n behalf of the Government, greater facilities for com- 
lercial intercourse in the form of better and cheaper cable 
Dmmunication with this country, an improvement of the 
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transport and passenger communications, and the appoint- 
ment of commercial attaches, or consuls, in the Colonies for 
the promotion of British trade. 

The sweet reasonableness of Mr. Lloyd George's plea, 
with his attractive offer of practical help, had the 
desired effect. He succeeded in his task of soothing 
susceptibilities, which Mr. Churchill's pungent rhetoric 
had so manifestly irritated, and of restoring the Con- 
ference to the necessary condition of equanimity. 

Inflexible loyalty to Wales, even amid the challenging 
circumstances of an exalted position, animated Mr. Lloyd 
George on his accession to Cabinet rank, for, as he 
assured an assembly of his Cymric kinsmen, shortly after 
his appointment to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
he could not help admiring the old Goth chieftain who, 
when pressed to accept the Christian faith, decHned to 
purchase Heaven by accepting its rites on the plea that he 
preferred in the hereafter to be with his own people. 

But he had not long been in the Government before 
he discovered that in the unceasing whirUgig of politics 
occasions arise when a member of the Government finds 
himself confronted with a disconcerting clash between 
the exigencies of the political situation and the legitimate 
demands of his own people. For nearly half a century 
the bulk of the Welsh people had been persistently clamour- 
ing for the disestablishment and the disendowment of the 
State Church in their midst, on the ground that the estab- 
lishment of religion by law was directly counter to the 
traditions and convictions of a country so overwhelmingly 
Nonconformist as Wales ; and with the General Election 
of 1906, they found a fresh opportunity for the formulation 
of their long cherished purpose, and seized it with such 
frenzied enthusiasm that not a single Member was re- 
turned among the thirty-four representatives for the Prin- 
cipality who was not an avowed supporter of the demand 
for Disestablishment. 
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But again there was the prospect of serious delay in 
dew of the reported decision of the Government to 
ettle once for all the relationship between the two Houses 
>f Parliament. Notwithstanding the keen sense of resent- 
nent which this aroused among his countrymen, it was 
oon made manifest that Mr. Lloyd George strongly 
avoured the policy of subordinating the claims of Welsh 
disestablishment to the more urgent task of a drastic re- 
dsion of the veto of the Lords. The misgivings that 
vere so rife were quickened by some caustic comments 
v^hich appeared in the editorial columns of the British 
Veekly. After referring to Mr. Lloyd George as "a 
upremely clever man with a quite ecclesiastical turn 
or manoeuvre," the editor proceeded to ask what had 
liv. Lloyd George, who had done so valiantly in his own 
Department, done for Wales. " He has given Wales," con- 
inued the article in mordant vein, " the Welsh Commission, 
L boon which the Principality is deeply pondering. Mr. 
Joyd George is detained by mysterious providences from 
ippearing at Nonconformist gatherings nowadays, but he 
vill have to explain himself to the nation that has so trusted 
lini. H Wales is satisfied, there is no more to say ; but 
s there one Welshman who believes that the present 
jovernment will take up Disestablishment ? " 

These strictures found a ready echo among the Welsh 
lills. Misgivings hardened into distrust, and the demand 
or the withdrawal of Welsh support from the Government 
jrew more resonant and insistent. With a view to stilling 
he current so prevalent throughout their constituencies 
;he Welsh Members sent a deputation to Sir Henry Camp- 
)ell-Bannerman for the purpose of securing a definite 
issurance that the required Bill would be forthcoming in 
;he third session. He not only declined to give any such 
mdertaking, but he took the opportunity of pointing out 
;hat no definite pledge for the third session had been 
jiven. .^ So disconcerting a reply naturally intensified that 
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>ense of bitter resentment which already was so prevalent, 
ind an opportunity for giving vent to it was provided by 
the annual meetings of the Welsh Congregational Union 
ivhich were announced to take place in the town of Neath 
it the latter end of July ; and it was very evident from the 
notices of motion on the agenda of the Union that the 
delegates would meet in a spirit of open hostility to the 
Government. In the hope of promoting a more conciUatory 
EeeUng, Mr. Lloyd George agreed, in response to a suggestion 
from a friendly quarter, to send a special message to the 
A.ssembly. His communication, which carried with it the 
full sanction of the Prime Minister, was read out to the 
delegates. It gave a definite undertaking that if Parlia- 
ment 1 ran its normal course the Government would press a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill through all its stages in the 
House of Commons ; on the other hand, if an appeal to 
the country were precipitated, Welsh Disestablishment 
would be given a prominent place in the official programme 
upon which the decision of the constituencies would be 
taken. At the same time he laid emphasis on the fact that 
in the contingency of an appeal to the country " all ques- 
tions must necessarily be subordinated to the one great 
issue of whether peers or people shall govern the land." 

The message did not succeed in its main purpose of 
placating the Assembly ; it even evolved a spirited pro- 
test against " outside interference," Strong exception was 
taken to the stipulation in the letter that " if the present 
Parliament runs its normal course " as the necessary con- 
dition for the introduction of the desired BUI, for it was 
urged that no one knew better than Mr. Lloyd George 
that that Parliament would not run its normal course. 
\ '4 Many of the delegates had been closely associated with 
Mr. Lloyd George in his memorable campaign against the 
Education Bill, and they had learnt from him the value and 
potency of National conventions in the task of stirring the 
emotions of the Welsh people and of directing them to an 
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effective end. They resolved, therefore, to invite the other 
religious bodies to join with them in arranging a great con- 
vention, which should mobilise the Nonconformist forces 
of Wales in a determined effort to wring out of the Govern- 
ment the realisation of their demand. The suggestion was 
largely adopted and arrangements were made for its meeting 
at Cardiff on October loth. In the meantime, invitations 
were dispatched to all the Nonconformist churches through- 
out the Principality and strongly-worded resolutions were 
framed, in preparation for the gathering, in condemnation 
of the failure of the Government to fulfil its obUgations to 
Wales. These resolutions naturally were hailed by the Con- 
servative Press as a welcome proof of the defection of that 
Welsh Nonconformity from its traditional adherence to the 
Liberal Party. Even more gratifying to the Conservatives 
was the significance of the convention as a revolt of the 
Nonconformists of Wales against the leadership of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

No one discerned the subtle significance of the proposed 
convention so clearly as did Mr. Lloyd George. He was 
quick to divine not only its more immediate purpose but 
also its reflex influence upon the poUtical attachments of 
the Principality. And so he determined to attend the 
gathering at Cardiff although no personal invitation had 
been addressed to him. Naturally, the intimation of this 
decision caused no little perturbation among the organisers 
of the convention, for they were much too intimate with 
his superb gifts of oratory to think that he could not succeed 
in his task of deflecting the convention from its appointed 
purpose and of softening its attitude towards the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, there were some who openly 
cherished the behef that so general and implacable was the 
sense of resentment throughout the Principality that it 
could not be made to yield even to the subtle charms of 
Mr. Lloyd George's eloquence. 

On the day prior to the meeting, Mr, Lloyd George 

4— G 
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journeyed to Cardiff where he met the members of the 
organising committee, and in friendly conference he dis- 
cussed with them the terms of the resolutions which it was 
proposed to submit to the great gathering on the morrow. 
As a result of his persuasive powers, he succeeded in 
denuding these resolutions of their minatory phrases, and 
of substituting others in hortatory terms. In view of 
the sternness of mood which had begotten the conven- 
tion, that was no small achievement ; but the main 
purpose of his visit still awaited its attainment. 

On the morrow, three thousand delegates, drawn from 
every county in Wales, crowded into one of the largest 
Nonconformist chapels in Cardiff. The atmosphere was 
electric with excitement. "It is no exaggeration," de- 
clared one of the Welsh newspapers, in its report of the 
gathering, " to say that the scene was unparalleled in the 
history of the Principality," At the outset it seemed as 
though the spirit of revolt, of which the convention was 
the embodiment, had suddenly evaporated in the presence 
of the intrepid leader who was to have been made the chief 
object of criticism, for, in his opening remarks, the Chairman, 
who was a leading Welsh divine, laid emphasis on the fact 
that they had not met to condemn the Government, and 
certainly not the great force within the Cabinet who was in 
favour of their demands. The same note of docility was 
struck in the subsequent speeches. It was only when the 
venerable figure of the Rev. Evan Jones, of Carnarvon, was 
seen to rise that the pent-up emotions of the assembled 
delegates found expression. They recognised in him one 
who had devoted his lifetime to the demand for Welsh 
Disestablishment, and they instinctively shared the eager- 
ness of his desire that the travail of his labours should not 
be in vain. The old man found himself forced to confess 
that he was terribly disappointed with the vague and un- 
satisfactory character of the pledges which the Government 
had given. " If there were four Georges," he exclaimed in 
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a defiant tone, that found quick response in a great out- 
burst of cheers, " I would still say, don't be like sheep." 
He proceeded to charge the Liberal Government with 
having persistently ignored the claims of Wales, and de- 
clared that, in his interview with the Welsh Members, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had treated the demand 
for Welsh Disestablishment as though he had only then 
first heard of it. 

Mr. Lloyd George had intended remaining silent until 
all the appointed speakers had finished, but, with his in- 
tuitive insight into the moods of a popular audience, he 
decided to follow Mr. Evan Jones. At the outset of his 
speech, he informed the delegates that he had come " to 
face the music," and already, he added, amid general 
hilarity, they had heard a trombone from North Wales. 
After referring to the uneasiness in the minds of men 
like Mr. Evan Jones, Mr. Lloyd George hastened to 
add that not a word would fall from his lips that would 
hurt him. " He was one of the first men," he added, 
" who taught me the principles of religious equality." So 
far from feeling aggrieved over the summoning of such a 
convention for the purpose of bringing pressure upon the 
Government, Mr. Lloyd George assured them that his only 
ground of complaint was that such a convention had not 
been held some three or four years earlier. " Our concern," 
he added, with his characteristic deftness in the use of 
Scriptural similes, " is that Welsh Disestablishment should 
not be left behind in the wilderness when the Army is 
marching on the Promised Land. But had you not better 
beat the Amalekite ? What is the good of firing at Moses 
and Joshua ? " he inquired, amid a ready outburst of 
applause, which showed his audience had caught the 
suggestiveness of the reference. After controverting the 
accuracy of Mr. Evan Jones' statement that Wales had 
received nothing from the Government, he urged on the 
delegates to be fair, " even to our friends," he pleaded, in 
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I tone that perceptibly made them wince. " Don't let us 
Droceed on the assumption," he exclaimed, " that any in- 
ustice has been done to our country up to the present. 
The Government have adhered honourably to every pledge 
;hat they have given to the Principality." He frankly 
idmitted that he was in favour of bringing pressure to bear 
ipon the Government, not because of any supposed re- 
uctancy on the part of the Government, but rather on 
iccount of the enormous number of rival interests that 
pressed their respective claims. Then, in the clearest of 
:erms, he set out the policy of the Government. The 
Education Bill and the Scotch Bills, which had already been 
"ejected by the House of Lords, were to be sent up again, 
md if, he added, the Lords behaved like reasonable men 
md allowed -these Bills to go through, there would then 
DC no need to precipitate an .appeal to the country. In that 
;ase, it would be a perfectly legitimate thing for Wales to 
press for a great measure of Disestablishment in the fourth 
session. But if, on the other hand, the Government should 
;ome to the conclusion that a fourth session was impossible 
)wing to the action of the House of Lords, and that the 
iecision of the country must be taken on such an issue, he 
;hould protest most emphatically against any interference 
^^ith the authority of the Prime Minister. " I am perfectly 
certain," he informed the convention, " that whatever 
lappens you will have to do away with the veto of the 
Lords before you ever get a real Bill for Wales, but," he 
idded, " I agree that if the policy of the Government is to 
JO on passing Bills through Parliament, sending them up to 
;he Lords and waiting for the rejection, then the Bill for 
W^ales must come within the category. Have I made my- 
self clear ? " he inquired. Amid loud cries of " Yes," that 
:ame from every part of the building, Mr. Evan Jones 
sprang from his seat to inquire whether, in case the Welsh 
Bill had not been introduced before the Government de- 
cided to dissolve, it should still go before the country as an 
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item in the programme of the Government. " Certainly," 
was Mr. Lloyd George's immediate and emphatic reply ; 
whereupon the veteran minister resumed his seat, and 
vigorously clapped his hands in obvious gratification over 
this emphatic assurance. " So Mr. Evan Jones quite 
approves of it," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George, as he smilingly 
surveyed the radiant face of his questioner. 

It was evident that the menace that had lurked behind 
the convention had passed away, and so, with the con- 
summate skill of the trained gladiator, he quickly pressed 
home his advantage. " Just recognise our difficulties," he 
exclaimed, to the accompaniment of a sympathetic cheer 
from an audience that had obviously been completely won 
over to him, " be fair to us and we will be true to you. . . 
No man gives his best to a people who distrust him, who, 
the moment difficulties arise, assail him with suspicion. 
You have got to trust somebody," he reminded them, and 
immediately there were heard loud and enthusiastic cries 
of " Lloyd George." Quick came his response : " Let me 
say this to you : If you can find a better go to him, but in 
the meantime don't fire at us from behind." Suddenly his 
voice quivered as he cried out in a poignant tone, " Who 
said that I was going to sell Wales ? Seven years ago," 
he continued, " there was a little country which I never 
saw, fighting for freedom, fighting for fair play. I had 
never been within a thousand miles of it, never knew any 
of its inhabitants. Pardon me for reminding you," he pro- 
ceeded to say, " I risked my seat. I risked my livehhood — 
it was leaving me." " You risked your life," cried out a 
sympathetic voice from the gallery. " Yes, I risked my life," 
replied Mr, Lloyd George in a voice that was tremulous with 
emotion, " and " — but before he could finish the sentence 
the audience sprang to their feet and shouted themselves 
hoarse in spontaneous homage to his heroic devotion to the 
cause of a small nation. " Am I going to sell the land I 
love ? " he inquired, in a plaintive tone as soon as the great 
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lutburst of cheers had subsided and the audience had re- 
umed their seats. " Duw a wyr mor anwyl yw Cymru i 
ai,"* he exclaimed in his native tongue, as the audience 
mce more leapt to their feet in vociferous demonstration of 
heir devotion to him. 

The occasion was in every way a memorable one. 
(ummoned for the purpose of condemning the Liberal 
iovemment, the convention had developed into a great 
)ersonal triumph for Mr. Lloyd George. It had demon- 
trated that his ascendancy over his countrymen remained 
inshaken and the spell of his influence unbroken. 

The pleasure of such a triumph could not be indulged in 
ong, for immediately on his return to London he found 
limself confronted with a task that set a still bigger strain 
>n his powers. The discontent which had been so long 
immering in the ranks of the railway workers over their 
ong hours ahd the inadequacy of their wage was coming 
o a head, and there were unmistakable indications of a 
upture which could only find an outlet in a disastrous rail- 
i^ay strike. Early in the year the Amalgamated Society 
if Railway Servants had formulated a series of demands to 
he directors of the various railway companies for higher 
Images, shorter hours, and especially for the right of official 
ecognition of the society by the companies in their nego- 
iations with those of its members who were in their service. 
To these demands the companies had turned a deaf ear, 
,nd it was evident that they were especially determined to 
efuse to recognise Trade Union officials in the dealings with 
heir own staffs. In his eagerness to avoid a conflict which 
ould not but prove disastrous to the community at large, 
Ir, Richard Bell, M.P., the secretary of the Amalgamated 
iociety, who had consistently displayed a most moderate 
ttitude, suggested the desirability of a joint conference 
>etween the representatives of the companies and of the 
ociety with a view of arriving at an amicable settlement. 

*"God knows how dear Wales is to me." 
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Unfortunately, the suggestion was rejected by the railway 
companies, with the result that both sides openly prepared 
for a strike which it was known the results of the ballot 
would make inevitable. As the storm-cloud on the horizon 
drew nearer, the nation in its natural dread of the threaten- 
ing catastrophe instinctively looked to the President of the 
Board of Trade ,as the one man who would stave it off. 

In the early part of the month of October he had given 
a striking demonstration of his readiness to subordinate 
considerations of official routine to the higher interests of 
the public welfare. A railway train driven at high speed 
round a corner outside Shrewsbury Station had come to 
disaster, and a score of lives had been lost. In accordance 
with the invariable custom, on the occasion of a railway 
accident, one of the official inspectors of the Board of 
Trade was dispatched to the scene of the disaster to conduct 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the accident and to 
report accordingly to the Department. But, with charac- 
teristic disregard for precedents, Mr, Lloyd George broke 
away from the usual routine by attending the inquiry in 
company with the inspector for the purpose of personally 
examining the various witnesses in regard to the circum- 
stances of the disaster. 

At the outset Mr. Lloyd George was content to move 
only with the utmost circumspection, for the judicial powers 
with which the Conciliation Act had invested the Board of 
Trade could only be exercised when its intervention had been 
sought by one or more of the contending parties.. The tone 
and the manner of taking action he made dependent upon 
wise judgment. But he had too keen a sense of the gravity 
of the situation and of the value of psychological intervention 
to await the result of the men's ballot before taking definite 
steps to prevent the threatened rupture. He invited the 
chairman and managers of the various railway companies to 
meet him for an informal discussion on the situation. 
When they came, he treated them with the utmost respect 
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ad candour. He indicated to them the Hmited powers of 
le Board of Trade for deahng with the questions at issue, 
nd he won their confidence forthwith by his assurance 
lat he had no desire or intention of dictating to them the 
Durse they ought to pursue. All that he desired, and de- 
red most strongly, was to prevent a strike which could not 
ut have the most disastrous effects upon the whole of the 
immunity. He urged, therefore, that a way should be 
)und out of the difficulty without any sacrifices of principle 
n either side. To that end he submitted to their considera- 
on certain suggestions which had been drafted by his 
ivisers at the Board of Trade and by others whose opinions 
ere entitled to consideration. These suggestions they 
iadily agreed to consider, while Mr. Lloyd George under- 
)ok to submit them in the meantime to the executive 
ammittee of the Amalgamated Society. In this way he 
icceeded in establishing communication between the 
Dn tending parties. 

While these conferences were being continued, Mr. Bell 
nnounced to a great mass meeting of railway men, which 
"^as held at the Albert Hall on the first Sunday in November, 
le result of the ballot, which showed an enormous majority 
1 favour of a strike. But the effect of the vote had already 
een discounted by the timeliness of Mr. Lloyd George in 
ringing together the representatives of both parties, and 
1 thus setting in motion the forces that made for settle- 
lent. With unwearying patience he continued to pursue 
is appointed purpose as day after day he conferred now 
dth one party and now with another, readjusted their out- 
tanding differences, and brought them within the compass 
f mutual concessions. At last his patience and his re- 
Durcefulness were rewarded with a settlement which not 
nly saved the country from the immediate catastrophe of 
terrible strike, but which also gave satisfaction to the two 
ides in the controversy as one that represented, for each 
f them, peace with honour. 
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The settlement was based upon a most skilful com- 
promise, for neither of the parties had been required to 
sacrifice its main principle. The position maintained by 
the Directors had not been infringed, while the principle 
of recognition which the men demanded had also been 
conceded, for whereas the men asked that their advisers 
should come in at the first stage, by the agreement 
arrived at they were permitted to come in at the last stage 
in the negotiations between the companies and their em- 
ployees. 

Naturally, the settlement evoked the utmost satisfac- 
tion throughout the country, and on every hand it was 
hailed as a great personal triumph for Mr. Lloyd George. 
" No other member of the Government could have done 
what he has done," exclaimed one of the leading Unionist 
j ournals in ecstatic homage to his achievement ; while The 
Times declared that he had very nobly enhanced his political 
reputation and his prestige by his successful settlement of a 
task which had required capacity and courage as well as the 
tact and patience so essential in the reconciliation of oppos- 
ing interests. The general sense of jubilation found a fitting 
climax in the eloquent tribute which the Prime Minister 
paid his young colleague at the Lord Mayor's banquet at 
the Guildhall three days later, when he referred to the 
successful settlement of a crisis which, as he expressed it, 
had been a source of grave anxiety to the Government. 
" Our burden," he added, " was lightened by the energy 
with which our friend and colleague, Mr. Lloyd George, 
brought to the situation, which appeared at one time to be 
almost intractable, his great gifts of unconquerable hope- 
fulness, unfailing courage and alert diplomacy." 

While the country was thus resonant with tributes to his 
magnificent achievement and his praise was on all men's 
lips, Mr. Lloyd George was suddenly stricken with a sore 
bereavement in the death of his eldest daughter, Mair 
Eluned. Born in the year in which her father was first 
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elected to Parliament, she had become an integral part of his 
life, the centre of his domestic interests amid the growing 
and exacting demands of his public work. Although only 
in her seventeenth year, she had given ample indication of 
that union of heart and of brain which she had inherited 
from her parents. Her record at school had been a matter 
of just pride to them ; they had watched her grow in grace 
of form and of feature, and in the higher graces of a beautiful 
character and of an unselfish disposition. Towards the end 
of the month of November she was seized with appendicitis, 
and notwithstanding all that surgical skill and the most 
devoted nursing could accomplish, she passed peacefully 
away, at the home on Wandsworth Common. 

She dwelt among us till the flowers, 'tis said, 
Grew jealous of her : with precipitate feet. 

As loth to wrong them unawares, she fled. 

Earth is less fragrant now, and heaven more sweet. 

Exactly three weeks earlier the desk in Mr. Lloyd 
George's room had been covered with messages of con- 
gratulation on the brilliancy of his achievement in saving 
the country from the peril of a grim catastrophe. Once 
more the desk was laden, but this time with the sombre 
messages of condolence. The palms had become super- 
seded by the willows. Jubilation had given way to grief, 
and under the shock of this cruel blow there was no 
comfort for Mr. Lloyd George in the memories of his 
triumph. 

A few days later the remains of his daughter were laid 
to rest in the little cemetery at Criccieth, which lies on an 
upland plateau overlooking Cardigan Bay. Above the 
cemetery stands a picturesque farmhouse — Mynydd Edny- 
fed — the home where Mr. Lloyd George had found his 
bride, and where their eldest child, who had now been taken 
away from them, had been born. 

The bereaved father was not permitted to indulge his 
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grief amid scenes that held* for him the most cherished of 
memories, for on the morrow of the funeral he was called 
to Manchester on account of the serious dispute between the 
cotton spinners of Lancashire and their operatives which 
threatened to end in a stoppage of the mills. His task was 
one of the gravest difficulty, and, in view of the unyielding 
attitude which each of the contending parties had assumed, 
it was feared that even his intervention would not avail to 
ensure the desired harmony. But once more the subtle 
potency of his powers as a mediator was revealed in a 
settlement that was regarded as equitable and honourable 
to both sides. 

The result gave Mr. Lloyd George special gratification, 
for, as he took occasion to remind both masters and men, 
he was a Lancashire lad, and for that reason he had an 
inherited interest in the welfare of their community. 

In pursuance of his determination to make each suc- 
cessive session fruitful of special legislation for the pro- 
motion of British commerce, Mr. Lloyd George turned his 
attention to the problem of the reorganisation of the Port 
of London with the view of eliminating the conflict of 
interests and of authority which was so manifestly pre- 
judicial to its progress. The oversight of the Port was 
shared between thirty and forty different companies, "all 
of them meddling with the river," as Mr. Lloyd George put 
it, but none of them able to do anything effective because 
of the vested interests of others. The matter had long 
challenged the attention of the Board of Trade, but every 
attempt at reorganisation had been thwarted by the 
opposition of these vested interests. Heedless of its 
difficulties, Mr. Lloyd George determined to grapple with 
the problem, and in preparation for the task he made a 
special visit to the ports of Hamburg and Antwerp in order 
to learn at first hand the mode of their administration. 
While there he made the most exhausting investigations, 
the results of which were embodied in the Port of London 
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Bill, which was introduced early in the Session of 1908. 
The Bill vested the oversight of the Port in one central 
authority, and so eliminated that multiplicity of interest 
and of function which had so long militated against its 
progress. It was subsequently described by Lord Milner 
" as the best way out of a very complicated and difficult 
position," and it made an easy passage into law. 

He was not content to resort to Parliament for fresh 
means to promote the interests of British commerce. 
He availed himself of the opportunities within his Depart- 
ment for effecting far-reaching administrative changes. 
Chief among these was a drastic revision in the Consular 
service. As he pointed out, a country's Consuls in foreign 
lands are its eyes and its ears, and on the nature and quick- 
ness of their information the commercial interests of a 
community largely depend. But the Consular service in 
this country was notoriously out of touch with the traders. 
Its methods were antiquated, with the result that its in- 
formation was of too belated a kind to be of practical use 
to them. Mr. Lloyd George, therefore, entered into arrange- 
ments with the Foreign Office for ensuring that in future 
all information which it was important for any particular 
trade in this country to learn at once should be promptly 
telegraphed to the Board of Trade, and he succeeded in 
establishing the stipulation that Consuls would be re- 
quired henceforth to pass through the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade in order that they should be 
trained in the work of securing the special kind of informa- 
tion which British traders required. He also instituted 
special inquiries in regard to the industries of foreign 
countries with a view to profiting by the examples and 
experience of others. 

As the result of his untiring zeal and enterprise in pro- 
moting the interests to British commerce, the Board of 
Trade became invested with a prestige and popularity such 
as it had never known before. As Mr. Asquith testified of 
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the achievements of his colleague, he had succeeded in 
vivifying its methods and its functions. He stripped it of 
all those accretions of routine and of restrictions which 
had made it the traditional bane of the commercial com- 
munity, and he made it the galvanic centre of British 
trade. Mr. Bonar Law accounted for the fact that, during 
Mr. Lloyd George's tenure of the Board of Trade, his pro- 
posals had invariably secured the support of his political 
opponents, on the ground that Mr. Lloyd George had 
treated every trade question as it should be, on its merits. 
The testimony found ready echo throughout the land. 
The Chambers of Commerce, which had regarded his ap- 
pointment to the Board of Trade with astonishment and 
even with alarm, acclaimed his legislative and administra- 
tive achievements with the utmost fervour, and in one 
meeting after another tribute was paid to him as the best 
President that the Board of Trade had ever had. One of 
the leading business men in the country suggested that in 
appreciation of the brilliant success which had marked 
Mr. Lloyd George's tenure of the Board of Trade, the status 
and emoluments of the office should be raised to the level 
of a Secretaryship of State. This suggestion was ultimately 
adopted, but before it had materialised Mr. Lloyd George 
had stepped to a higher position in the service of the State. 



CHAPTER V 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 

Eventful as the year 1907 had been in Mr. Lloyd George's 
career, its successor was destined to be still more so. It 
opened auspiciously with the presentation to him of the 
freedom of Cardiff, the chief city of Wales, in apprecia- 
tion of his brilliant achievements at the Board of Trade, 
and the significance of the tribute was enhanced by reason 
of the fact that it was awarded by a Corporation the 
majority of whose members differed from his political 
views. Mr. Lloyd George hailed this fact as a welcome 
proof that amidst all the bitterness of party conflict 
there is to be found a latent tolerance which exalts, 
purifies and dignifies political life ; and he contrasted the 
commendable action of public bodies in giving honour to 
men who had rendered public service, with the summary 
methods of the French Revolutionists who guillotined 
the first man who lost a battle. 

A few weeks later this honour was supplemented by 
the presentation of the freedom of the borough of Car- 
narvon, the principal town in his constituency, an honour 
which he appreciated still more, as he confessed, because 
it was conferred by a community that had known him 
longer and better than anyone else. Moreover it carried 
with it the expression of the good will of men who had 
been actively opposed to his political candidature on the 
five occasions on which he had already contested the seat. 
" They have organised to keep me out," he humorously 
remarked, " they have fought to keep me out, and they 
will do it again. That makes the distinction all the 
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greater," he added, " inasmuch as they have joined with 
my poHtical friends in registering me on the scroll of 
honour of the town they love." He reminded his fellow- 
citizens that every little nation is judged and criticised 
more minutely than a big nation, and for that reason 
he had realised the responsibilities that had fallen 
upon him as the first Welsh-speaking Welshman who 
had become a member of the British Cabinet. " They 
say that Welshmen can sing like nightingales," he added, 
" and that they can speak well, but when it comes to 
doing something you must have an Englishman or a 
Scotsman. For two years I have tried to show that 
Welshmen can do something, and the Board now runs 
its course just as well under the Presidency of a Welsh- 
man as it ever did with an Englishman at its head." 

While Mr. Lloyd George was thus advancing on the 
crest of a wave of popularity, the fortunes of the Govern- 
ment were perceptibly relapsing into a trough. 

Controversy over the Licensing Bill was waxing hotter 
and the Government was being attacked with increasing 
bitterness by the supporters of the trade, when there 
occurred an event which materially affected the course 
of Mr. Lloyd George's career. After a heroic struggle 
with the long illness which had incapacitated him for 
the exacting demands of his position as the head of 
the Government, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, early 
in the month of April, resigned the Premiership, and 
Mr. Asquith, in accordance with general anticipa- 
tion, was installed as his successor. The resulting 
vacancy in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer drew 
forth keen speculation both in Parliament and [in the 
country. It was known that Mr. John Morley had 
ardently coveted the position at the time when the 
Ministry was first formed, and on the ground of his long 
and outstanding services to both the Liberal Party and 
the State, Mr. Asquith could not do other than proffer 
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the vacant position to him ; but Mr. Morley declined, and 
Mr. Asquith became free to seek a successor elsewhere. 
Already public opinion had, with remarkable unanimity, 
anticipated his choice. " Opinion in the House," declared 
one of the leading Parliamentary press- men, " is unani- 
mous in nominating the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the brief course of the still young administration nothing 
has been more remarkable than the position achieved 
by Mr. Lloyd George. When he was nominated to Cabinet 
rank with the Presidency of the Board of Trade, the despair 
which the results of the General Election had created in 
the minds of the country gentry deepened. They knew 
the Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs as a bitter-tongued 
debater who did not fear to stand up in the House of 
Commons and speak disrespectfully of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. If three years ago anyone had foretold 
that, within a space of time scarcely exceeding two years, 
Mr. Lloyd George would be regarded on the Opposition 
side of the House and by Unionists throughout the 
country as one of the most reliable and popular members 
of the Liberal Government, he would in the interests of 
domestic and public safety forthwith have been haled to a 
lunatic asylum. Yet the fact remains that the firebrand 
of three previous Parliaments has in the fourth earned 
for himself the position of a statesman and an adminis- 
trator second to none on the Treasury Bench," 

And so, when Mr. Lloyd George was appointed to the 
vacant Chancellorship by Mr. Asquith, the choice evoked 
a general chorus of approbation. " No better man could 
have been found for the post," The Times declared, "how- 
ever free Mr. Asquith might have been in his choice." 
The appointment was hailed with the same satisfaction 
by the more popular organ, the Daily Mail. " Mr. Lloyd 
George's career," it testified, " is the best and fullest 
justification of this selection. He has proved in office 
that he possesses in exceptional measure that practical 
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business capacity, self-restraint, initiative and large open- 
mindedness which, allied with the faculty of conciliation, 
are required of one who will control the national finances." 
In its comment on the striking unanimity of approval 
which had crowned the appointment, the Spectator pointed 
out that The Times and The Daily Nei&s were " for once 
in agreement." 

Many years ago, when a reform of the judicature of this 
country which had become manifestly necessary was re- 
sisted on the ground of expense, Lord John Russell declared 
that he was not going to be deterred by that argument so 
long as the object was to give the suitor justice. " If you 
cannot afford to do justice speedily and well," he wrote, 
~" you may as well shut up the Exchequer and confess that 
you have no right to raise taxes for the future for the pro- 
tection of the subject." In like manner Mr. Lloyd George 
discerned that the Exchequer existed for a loftier purpose 
than the immediate and the necessary one of levying taxa- 
tion. He saw in it a great leverage for uplifting the social 
and economic conditions of the great mass of the toilers 
beyond the enervating shadows of carking care and want, 
and so he embarked upon his new office with a spirit 
that knew neither doubt nor dif&dence. 

Early in the month of July Mr. Lloyd George was the 
principal guest at a dinner given at the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mayor to the bankers and merchants of the 
City of London. In replying to the toast of " Continued pros- 
perity to the Public Purse," he confessed that he had been 
advised not to make a serious speech. But with a standing 
deficit, a falling revenue, and a depressed trade he could 
not, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be in a mood for 
jesting. He consoled his audience with the reflection that 
the tidal wave of depression did not merely beat on these 
shores, for all the great commercial countries were also 
suffering from its impact, and it was some comfort to 
know that there was a certain companionship in misfortune 
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amongst the other great commercial nations of the world. 
He declared that even a short experience at the Treasury 
had sufficed to reveal to him the prodigious increase in 
the expenditure of this country. The solution of the 
problem, he declared, would be found in a full realisation 
on the part of the nation at large that only in economy 
was real efficiency to be found. He laid stress on the 
significance of the fact that increased demands on the 
national Exchequer were accompanied by a feverish desire 
for the reduction of taxation. "There are very clever 
financiers in the City, but if," he added, " there is one 
who is resourceful enough to point out how to increase 
expenditure, and at the same time reduce taxation, I 
shall be eternally grateful to him." 

There was no item in the public expenditure which 
he deplored so much as the sum of sixty million pounds 
which were spent every year in preparations for war. To 
him this represented a stupendous and tragic waste, 
more especially, as he said, when one considered what 
could be done with such a sum in improving the condition 
of the people, and in generally elevating them above the 
level of despair. " We have other enemies to fight," he 
exclaimed — " intemperance, ignorance, crime, vice, and 
that most dreaded of all invasions that sooner or later 
enters every home. Are the dominions of death not wide 
enough, that the nations should spend four hundred millions 
a year in extending them ? There were crusades in the 
Middle Ages. There is another crusade awaiting the 
nations and peoples to-day. Let them cast aside suspicion, 
mistrust, quarrellings, feuds, and let them unite in re- 
deeming humanity from the quagmire in which millions 
are sunk in misery and despair." 

In concluding a speech on the motion for the 
second reading of the Old Age Pensions Bill, Mr. Lloyd 
George took occasion to describe the Bill as "a. begin- 
ning, but a real beginning," in the materialisation of 
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the purposes of the Government in the direction of 
social reform. Akeady statutory recognition had been 
made of the Uabihty of the employer for any accident 
or mishap that befell any one of his employees in the 
fulfilment of his task, and, in consequence, disabled him 
from following his daily vocation. The Old Age Pensions 
Bill widened the area of the application of the principle 
of liability, by making the State responsible for the wel- 
fare of the toilers who find themselves incapacitated by 
infirmity or age for securing their livelihood. But unde- 
served poverty among the great mass of the toilers invariably 
finds its origin in one of three causes : old age, sickness, 
unemployment. One man finds himself too old and decrepit 
to work ; another, though younger in years, is wrenched from 
his customary toil by ilbess; while the third, though strong 
and vigorous of body, finds himself reduced to privation 
for the want of work. The causes differ, but their results 
are the same. And for that reason the social legislation 
of the Government would be left in an unfinished state 
until the whole trilogy of the causes of undeserved 
poverty had been satisfactorily dealt with. Accordingly, 
the Government resolved upon the immediate completion 
of the task, and to Mr. Lloyd George, as the Minister who 
would be responsible for providing the necessary means, 
was entrusted the reahsation of the project. 

To gauge the value of theories under the test of practical 
experience, he set out on a visit to Germany in order to 
study on the spot the administration of the system of 
State insurance which was aheady in operation there. En 
route he stayed for some days at Carlsbad, where he met 
the French Premier, M. Clemenceau. While there he 
accorded a representative of the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna a personal interview, the publication of which 
created quite a stir in both Austria and Germany. The 
interview was prefaced with a reference to the British 
statesman as being of a thoroughly EngHsh type, tight and 
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slim. " His small eyes," it was added, " are very shrewd, 
and dart quick, keen glances." In reply to an inquiry 
whether he believed in an entente between Germany and 
England, Mr. Lloyd George declared that he was not prepared 
to say that such an entente could be concluded to-morrow 
or the day after, but he was firmly convinced that it was 
the only way by which the universal tension which oppressed 
Europe would be ended, and by" which the mutual appre- 
hension with which England and Germany were equally 
filled could be dissipated. He pointed out that he had 
recently protested against the action of certain anti- 
German journals in his own country in seeking to in- 
flame a feeling of distrust between England and Ger- 
many; but the language of certain journals in Germany 
had been equally responsible. " I believe," he said, " that 
we must work for the conclusion of an entente between 
England and Germany in order that we may be able to 
devote ourselves wholly to the tasks of peace, of progress, 
and of social reform." 

He did not hesitate to declare that in his judgment 
the understanding between the two countries could 
only be realised in the direction of limiting the future 
building of new ships. "Whilst England, he poiuted out, 
must hold to the two-power standard in the interest of 
her own defence, he agreed that her fleet should not 
grow to immeasurable proportions. He laid stress on 
the fact that the two countries were annually devoting 
many millions of pounds to warlike purposes. Would 
it not be a great thing, he asked, if a large part of 
these estimates were diverted to the purpose of popular 
welfare ? 

In reply to the suggestion that England was sus- 
pected of conspiring to isolate Germany, on the ground 
that, as the result of King Edward's visit to Reval, there 
had been efEected an understanding between Russia and 
England, Mr. Lloyd George quickly retorted that such an 
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idea was a silly suspicion. It was sheer folly, he declared, 
to imagine that England had in any way sought to isolate 
or to hem in Germany. The desire to be a peace-maker 
was, he declared, the highest ambition of the King of 
England, and so lofty a mission could only be realised 
by cutting the ground from under the feet of those who 
were ever urging the two countries against each other. 
" There must be an end," he declared, in his most em- 
phatic way, " of the evil game of setting England and 
Germany upon each other like two dogs." 

Amid all the tokens of welcome and of hospitality which 
were accorded him in Germany, he never missed the main 
purpose of his visit. He pursued his investigations with un- 
relenting thoroughness into the working system of National 
Insurance. He took note of the various ramifications of 
the organisation. He questioned the officials and supple- 
mented their information by personal consultations with 
employers of labour and with trade union leaders. In 
this way he secured first-hand information which he 
described as extremely valuable. He "declared the 
German system to be an amazing one — a much more 
gigantic enterprise than he had previously realised. The 
Germans were raising thirty-six million pounds a year 
in order to provide for sickness, accidents, invalidity, 
infirmity and old age, and as they proposed to extend the 
scheme to widows and orphans, they contemplated an 
expenditure of fifty-three million pounds a year. 

Although the Government had come into power with 
a phenomenally large majority, the House of Lords had, 
within the brief space of two years, by its rejection of the 
Education Bill and of the Licensing Bill, succeeded in 
reducing the Government to a state of impotence in fts 
efforts to realise its specified purposes. For that reason it 
became evident that the Government must choose between 
submission to the arrogant action of the House of Lords, 
or a direct and grim struggle for removing, as Mr. 
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Lloyd George put it, the senseless obstruction from the 
path of progress. The first course was manifestly im- 
possible. It would have aroused the resentment of the 
supporters of the Government. There was therefore left 
no choice other than to accept the challenge of the Upper 
House and to prepare for the struggle which was inevitable. 
Notwithstanding his preoccupation with the demands 
of his high office, and the still more exacting calls of po- 
litical controversy, the year had brought Mr. Lloyd George 
a variety of honours. He was nominated as the Liberal 
candidate for the Rectorship of Glasgow University in 
succession to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and in the 
month of June he was given the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
of the University of Oxford. In presenting him for his 
degree, the Public Orator described him in the ancient and 
traditional tongue as " Vir valde impiger, perfervido Celt- 
orum ingenio ardens, Cambria parva attamen forti in 
imperium magnum missus " — " a man full of energy, 
burning with the fervid genius of the Celt, whom gallant 
little Wales has sent to a position of wide authority." 
This distinction was followed a few months later by the 
conferment of the degree of LL.D. by the University 
of Wales. On this occasion his qualifications " as the 
most eminent of the sons of Wales " were acclaimed in the 
ancient tongue of his fathers. " So highly has he already 
been honoured," declared the Orator when presenting him, 
" that the best gift which Wales can offer him can add 
nothing to his name or dignity." He was described as 
having made his way from the cottage to the Senate, and 
as being no loss to Wales because he had become more to 
the Empire. " Wales will not lose the story of his career. 
She will treasure it in gold and it will remain an encourage- 
ment and an inspiration to her sons for ever. If he has 
charmed the English with the magic of his silver tongue, 
he has not forgotten his mother tongue in which he first 
learnt to speak." He was also appointed by the King to 
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the Constableship of Carnarvon Castle, an office of his- 
toric interest, which enabled him later to arrange within the 
confines of the ancient building the memorable investiture 
of the Prince of Wales. 

Even more striking and gratifying to him was the honour 
paid him by the Law Society in hanging upon the walls of its 
Hall his portrait which had been painted by Sir Luke 
Fildes, and subscribed for by its members in expression of 
their professional pride in Mr. Lloyd George's achievement 
as the first solicitor who had attained to the high position 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. In acknowledg- 
ing the honour, Mr. Lloyd George confessed that he felt 
gratified and flattered by such a token of appreciation on 
the part of his brother solicitors. "It is only those who 
belong to the profession," he declared, " who fully under- 
stand the value which a man attaches to the appreciation 
of his brother professionals." He valued the honour still 
more because among those who had subscribed towards the 
portrait were many who held his political opinions in that 
sort of detestation with which every well-bred Britisher feels 
bound to look at each political or religious opinion which he 
has not been brought up to. In a retrospective glance at 
his Ministerial career, he confessed that he had liked the 
Board of Trade very much. There was a repose about it to 
which he had been quite unaccustomed. After years of 
political strife, he found himself at peace with all his neigh- 
bours. When he got to the Board of Trade, he informed 
the assembled solicitors, he felt exactly like a mariner who 
had been all his life in stormy tracks in a very frail crafty 
and who had been appointed to the position of harbour- 
master. There was a calm peace about it that was sooth- 
ing. " I have put out to sea again," he continued, " and 
directly I got outside the Board of Trade I was met with 
a bitter blast." In view of the growing apprehension 
that his forthcoming Budget would be of a predatory 
kind, he took the opportunity of making a statement. 
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" I have heard it suggested," he said, " that I regard 
the coming Budget as a sort of punitive expedition 
against the tribes which have been molesting the 
Government. I should not have thought it necessary for 
any British Minister to disclaim the possession of such 
a purpose. If a Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook 
the framing of a Budget in a retributive or vindictive 
spirit against any class, against any party, against any 
section, I say he is not merely unworthy of his high office, 
he would not be fit to be appointed an exciseman in 
a country village. There is no branch of the public 
service which demands such ruthless impartiality as the 
control and direction of the national finance. You should 
tax no man and you should permit no man to escape 
taxation from fear or favour, affection or ill-will. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to have a single eye, 
and that ought to be fixed on the national interests. He 
ought to have a single purpose, and that ought to be the 
protection and confirmation of those interests." He 
claimed to have administered the affairs of the Board of 
Trade in that spirit, and in the same spirit he approached 
the greater and the more trying task that lay in front 
of him. 

Clamour for a heavy increase in the Naval Estimates 
was being stimulated at the instigation of party con- 
siderations, while Mr. Lloyd George was busily engaged, 
in the seclusion of the Treasury, in the preparation of his 
Budget. He was not the man to be content with a 
traditional Budget. He had entered upon his office with 
a full realisation of the fact that finance marks the key- 
stone of social reform, and, faced as he was not only with 
the burden of increased liabilities, but also with the 
clamant need of raising the standard of hving among the 
poor, he saw the imperative necessity of turning aside 
from the worn-out ruts in quest of new and more lucrative 
sources of income. He had little difficulty in deciding the 
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lines of his policy. And so the journal which had described 
him as being at his "wits' end" to know how to 
find the necessary money, was able to announce later, 
" on thoroughly reliable authority," that Mr. Lloyd George 
already knew where to put his hand to find the means 
wherewith to meet the country's financial responsibilities. 
It will be recalled that it was on a Budget day that 
Mr. Lloyd George first took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. Exactly nineteen years later it was given to him 
to know from the fullness of personal experience the 
emotions which possess a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he rises to present to the crowded House the secrets 
of his Budget. But it should be added that no Budget 
had ever been anticipated with so feverish an expectation 
or with so glaring a contrast of hope and of fear as that 
which Mr. Lloyd George unfolded to the House of Com- 
mons on April 29th, 1909. It was known that he had 
to make provision for an increased expenditure to the 
amount of thirteen million pounds, and there was a 
general anticipation that he would not hesitate to 
strike out in new directions. Popular expectation found 
its full justification in the long and memorable state- 
ment which Mr. Lloyd George made on this occasion. At 
the outset he passed under review the financial liabilities 
to which the Government and Parliament were irrevocably 
committed. In dealing with the increase in the naval 
expenditure he extolled the commanding place of the 
Navy among the assets of the nation. " We all value 
too highly," he declared, " the immunity which this country 
has so long enjoyed from the horrors of an invaded land 
to endanger it for lack of timely provision. It has un- 
doubtedly given us the tranquillity and the security which 
have enabled us to build up our great national wealth." He 
scornfully repudiated the suggestion that any member of the 
Government in an ill-judged fit of parsimony had sought to 
risk even for an hour so precious a national treasure. Such 
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a stupendous act of folly would, he declared, not be 
Liberalism, but lunacy. On the other hand, he contended 
that it would also be an act of criminal insanity to throw 
away a sum of eight miUion pounds on building gigantic 
flotillas to encounter mythical Armadas. He strongly 
deprecated the throwing away of millions purely to 
appease an unreasoning panic. The business of a Govern- 
ment, he de,clared, should be to follow with calmness 
and courage the middle path between panic and par- 
simony, which is the only safe road to national security. 
His financial proposals for laying down all the eight " Dread- 
noughts," which had been so clamorously demanded, he 
described to be of such a character that they could be paid 
for without resorting either to additional taxation or to the 
vicious expedient of a loan. It was when he turned from the 
exigencies of naval expenditure to the consideration of the 
social problems which vitally affected the lives of the people, 
that the generating motive of his new proposals became 
manifest. There were, he declared, hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children in the land enduring hardships 
for which the sternest judge would not hold them responsible 
— hardships entirely due to circumstances over which they 
had not the slightest command— the fluctuations and 
changes of trade, ill-health and the premature breakdown 
or death of the bread-winner. As a result they were being 
precipitated by the million into a condition of acute distress 
and poverty. "Is it fair," he cried in passionate tones, 
" is it just, is it human, is it safe to subject such a multi- 
tude of our poor fellow countrymen and countrywomen to 
continued endurance of these miseries until nations have 
learnt enough wisdom not to squander their resources on 
these huge machines for the destruction of human life? " 
" This is a War Budget," he exclaimed, in a resonant 
tone in the concluding passage of his memorable speech; 
"it is for raising money to wage implacable warfare 
against poverty and squalidness. I cannot help hoping and 
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believing," he added, " that before this generation has 
passed away we shall have advanced a great step towards 
that good time when poverty, and the wretchedness and 
human degradation which always follow in its camp, will 
be as remote to the people of this country as the wolves 
which once infested its forests." 

Mr. Lloyd George had begun his Budget speech at 
three o'clock. In view of the great strain which the 
effort involved, he had sought to husband his voice by 
speaking in a low conversational tone ; but, after he had 
been speaking for a period of two hours, it became evi- 
dent that the strain was proving too much for him. 
With that chivalry which marks public life in this country, 
even when the passions of partisanship are at their highest, 
Mr. Balfour suggested an adjournment for half an hour 
in order that the Chancellor should be given an oppor- 
tunity to recuperate his energies. After this welcome 
respite, Mr. Lloyd George resumed his task, and continued 
his speech until eight o'clock. He had, therefore, spoken 
for a period of four and a half hours. But it had a far higher 
claim to distinction than its length. Never had a previous 
Budget been introduced by a speech which covered so wide 
an area or touched so many vital issues. His Budget 
proved to be the most epochal, as it certainly was the 
most controversial, that Parliament had ever known. 
Little did his listeners realise on that day in April, as they 
saw Mr. Lloyd George draw from his red dispatch box 
sheaf after sheaf of typewritten notes, that the proposals 
which those notes embodied were destined to bring about 
a great constitutional crisis which would end in the 
elimination of that legislative veto which the House of 
Lords had exercised for centuries — ^that, in short, the 
Budget would ensure what long years of organised agitation 
and protest had failed to achieve. Hitherto the Budget 
had found its main value as the annual balance sheet of 
the nation — a survey of profit and loss, with the estimation 
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of the sources of any fresh iucrements of income 
which the exigencies of the country made imperative. 
But Mr. Lloyd George endued it with a significance 
which it had never known. He made the Budget a vantage 
ground for the amelioration of the conditions of the poor, 
a leverage in the social economic welfare of the community, 
and a source of stimulating hope to the (^masses in their 
unceasing struggle against the ills and privations of their 
hard lot. 

The complexity of the Budget, which was not inaptly 
described by Mr. Balfour as containing three or four Budgets 
rolled into one, togethe^r with the novelty of some • of its 
proposals, served to restrain the note of criticism on the 
day of its presentation ; but as its import began to assume 
its due proportions the silence became broken, on the one 
hand, with the jubilation of its supporters, who saw in it 
the prophecy of a sure and better era, and, on the other 
hand, with the execration of its opponents, who discerned in 
it the triumph of revolutionary legislation and the pre- 
monition of the country's doom. The landlords and the 
brewers joined forces in opposition to proposals which 
they regarded as decidedly vindictive and predatory. 

In anticipation of the probable developments 
of the situation, Mr. Lloyd George had taken occasion 
to declare that the resources of the Government in 
dealing with the liquor trade would not be exhausted 
even if the Peers chose to throw out the Bill. The 
implication was obvious. It was a plain intimation that 
if, in its efforts to promote temperance reform, the Govern- 
ment failed by reason of the action of the House of Lords 
it would feel justified in resorting to high taxation of 
licences, and, in view of the constitutional practice which 
had hitherto placed the proposals of the Budget beyond 
the veto of the Lords, it was assumed that the Government 
would in this way be able to succeed in its purpose. The 
heavy increases in licence duties, as laid down in the 
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Budget, marked the materialisation of Mr. Lloyd George's 
previous intimation, and therefore they were instantly 
stigmatised by those interested as vindictive action on 
the part of the Government. 

So persistent and vehement were the Opposition 
that Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech on the second reading 
of the Finance Bill, took up the charge of vindictiveness. 
With his customary skill in confounding his critics, he 
pitted Mr. Balfour against Mr. Bonar Law, and exposed the 
contradictoriness of their respective criticisms. Mr. Bonar 
Law had charged the Government with crushing the liquor 
trade for vindictive purposes, while Mr. Balfour had declared 
that the effect of the Budget proposals would be to endow 
the brewers with an extra million a year. Really, exclaimed 
Mr. Lloyd George with mock gravity, the pleaders of the 
Opposition ought to have made up their minds which line 
of attack they were going to take. Both charges, he added, 
could not be true, and therefore there ought to be a choice 
of epithets, for the Government could not be both spoliators 
and endowers ; they could not enrich the brewers and at 
the same time burgle their property. He emphasised the 
fact that of the sum of thirteen millions which was being 
levied as extra taxation under the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, only three millions were being raised from licences 
and land. Was it suggested, he asked, that the other ten 
millions were being raised by vindictive taxes ? Did not 
Liberals save money ? Had they no incomes ? Did they 
not pay death duties ? Did they not smoke or drink 
whisky ? The whisky tax was said to fall more heavily 
upon Ireland and Scotland than upon England. But 
Scotland, he pointed out, had been more faithful to Liberal- 
ism than England. Where, then, he inquired afresh, was 
the vindictiveness of the new taxes ? Apparently it 
was entirely a question of land and the liquor licence, 
inasmuch as six-sevenths of the Budget had not been 
described as vindictive. Was the vindictiveness against 
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the landlords? In the case of agricultural lands, the 
Government was recognising the claim of the landowners 
to relief, and while the Budget only increased the burden 
upon agricultural land by £880,000 a year, it was at the 
same time affording relief which, on the lowest estimate, 
worked out at nearly a miUion a year. " ReaUy," he ex- 
claimed, " I expect to hear that the Government is en- 
dowing landowners. At all events I am entitled to claim 
that no case has been made out for the charge of a mean 
and contemptible spirit of revenge." 

In concluding a speech which one journal described 
as " one of the greatest speeches of his life," Mr. Lloyd 
George reminded the House that it had been the pride of 
this country that its flag had never been lowered. Surely, 
he added, it might also be its pride that under that flag 
no honest labour is requited with beggary. 

To a deputation representing the various branches of 
the Kcensed trade in Ireland, Mr. Lloyd George described 
himself simply a Chancellor of the Exchequer who was 
short of cash. " I want sixteen milHon pounds this 
year," he declared, " and twenty millions next year, and 
I have got to find that somewhere. I cannot pick it up 
in the streets, and I have, therefore, to tax somebody." 
But, he added, it did not matter whom he taxed, for 
vehement protest would be immediately forthcoming. 

Not a day passed but demonstrated the force of his 
observation. Towards the end of June a meeting 
of the merchants and traders of the City of London 
was held to protest against the proposals of the 
Government, and among the speakers was Lord Roth- 
schild, who spoke in the bitterest vein. On the mor- 
row of the meeting Mr. Lloyd George replied to Lord 
Rothschild's strictures in words that were pungent in their 
invective. " We are having too much Lord Rothschild," 
he declared, in the course of a speech at the Holborn 
Restaurant. " We are not to have temperance reform. 
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Why ? Because Lord Rothschild has sent a circular to the 
Press to say ' No.' We cannot have more ' Dreadnoughts.' 
Why ? Because Lord Rothschild said ' No ' at a meeting in 
the City. We must not pay for them when we have them. 
Why ? Because Lord Rothschild said ' No ' at another meet- 
ing. We must not have estate duties and a supertax. 
Why ? Because Lord Rothschild has signed a protest on 
behalf of the bankers. We must not have a tax on rever- 
sions. Why ? Because Lord Rothschild, as chairman of an 
insurance company, has expressed his disapproval. We 
must not have a tax on undeveloped land. Why ? Because 
Lord Rothschild is the chairman of an industrial dwellings 
company. We ought not to have old age pensions. Why ? 
Because Lord Rothschild was a member of a committee 
that said it could not be done. Now, really," he exclaimed, 
" I should like to know is Lord Rothschild the dictator of 
this country ? Are we really to have all the ways of reform, 
financial and social, blocked simply by a notice-board, ' No 
thoroughfare. By order of Nathaniel Rothschild' ? " 

Never had any public man castigated his opponents in 
so drastic and ruthless a fashion. With that measure of 
criticism they meted out to him he measured it back 
again with an intensity that was tenfold. He met 
courtesy with courtesy, and showed himself ready to 
confer with the representatives of the various interests 
that fell under the ban of his proposals. But he 
hardened his heart in the face of bitter prejudice. 
Among the many deputations that waited upon him 
was one from the British Constitutional Association. In 
presenting their memorial in protest against the land 
taxes of the Finance Bill, the members of the deputation, 
conspicuous among whom were Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord Cromer and Lord Hugh Cecil, could not restrain 
themselves from administering to Mr. Lloyd George argu- 
ment embittered with reproof. But he soon made it 
manifest that he had been accustomed to receive from 

4—1 
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the deputations that waited on him direct business 
propositions, and he resented the haughtiness of their 
demeanour. He told them theirs was the first deputation 
which he had received of which that could not be said. 
And so the deputation retired crestfallen, having had, as 
their spokesman expressed it, a lesson in deportment. 

In view of the gross misrepresentation with which his 
proposals were being assailed, it became necessary for 
him to resort to the vantage ground of the platform. 
Accordingly, at the close of the month of July, he arranged 
to address a meeting at the Edinburgh Castle, a well- 
known mission-hall in Limehouse. At the outset of his 
speech Mr. Lloyd George reminded his audience that only 
a few months ago a meeting was held in the heart of the 
City of London in support of a demand for an enormous 
expenditure on the Navy, and a resolution was passed in 
promise of financial support to the Government in that 
undertaking. There had been two or three meetings held 
in the City since, attended by the same class of people, 
and not ending by a resolution promising to pay. They de- 
manded " Dreadnoughts," the Government promised them, 
and somebody had got to pay ; and those gentlemen said, 
" Perfectly true somebody has got to pay, but we would 
rather that somebody were somebody else." 

The Government commenced building. They wanted 
money to pay for the building, so they sent the hat 
round among the workmen and the miners of Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, the weavers of the High Peak, and the 
Scotsmen of Dumfries, who, like all their countrymen, 
know the value of money. They all dropped in their 
coppers. They went round Belgravia, and there had been 
such a howl ever since that it had completely deafened 
them. They said it was not so much the " Dreadnoughts " 
that they dreaded, it was the pensions. If they ob- 
jected to the pensions, why did they promise them ? 
They won elections on the strength of their promises. 
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It was true they never carried them out. Deception had 
always been a contemptible vice, but to deceive the poor 
was the meanest of aU crimes. But they said, "When 
we promised pensions we meant pensions at the expense 
of the people for whom they were provided. We simply 
meant bringing in a Bill to compel workmen to contribute 
to their own pensions." If that was what they meant, 
why did they not say so ? The Budget was introduced 
not merely for the purpose of raising barren taxes, but taxes 
that were fertile and would bring forth fruit. It was 
rather hard for the workman to have to find his way to 
the tomb bleeding and footsore through the brambles 
and thorns of poverty. The Government had cut a new 
path, a pleasanter one, through fields of moving corn. 
They were raising money to pay for the new road, and 
to widen it for two hundred thousand paupers to join in 
the march. There were many in this country blessed 
with great wealth, and if there were amongst them men 
who grudged out of their riches a fair contribution towards 
the less fortunate of their countrymen they were very 
shabby rich men iadeed. They proposed by the Budget 
to raise money against the evils that followed unemploy- 
ment. They were raising money to assist the great Friendly 
Societies, and to help to develop the resources of the land. 
He did not believe that any fair-minded man would chal- 
lenge the justness and fairness of the objects which they 
had in view in raising that money. But there were some 
of them who said that the taxes themselves were unjust, 
unfair, unequal, oppressive — notably so the land tax. 

On the waUs of Mr. Balfour's meeting the previous week, 
he continued, were the words " We protest against fraud 
and folly." " So do I," Mr. Lloyd George retorted, amid 
loud cheers. The thing he was going to tell them of could 
only have been possible up to the present through the fraud 
of the few and folly of the millions. In future those land- 
lords would have to contribute to the taxation of the country 
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on the basis of the real value — only a halfpenny in the 
pound, he exclaimed — and that was what all the howling 
was about. If land went up in value by hundreds and 
thousands of pounds through the efforts of the community, 
the community would get 20 per cent, of that increment. 

Dealing with the question of royalties, he said that 
the landlords received £8,000,000 a year from royalties. 
" What for ? " They never deposited the coal there. Who 
was it laid the foundations of the mountains ? Was it the 
landlord ? And yet by some divine right he demanded 
his toll for the right for men to risk their lives in hewing 
those rocks. The Government asked the landlords to 
give something to keep out of the workhouse the work- 
men who earned the royalties, but the landlords scowled 
at them. They said to the landlords, " Only a halfpenny ! 
Just a copper ! " And they replied, " You thieves ' " They 
turned their dogs on them, and they could hear their bark 
every morning. If that was an indication of the view 
taken by those great landlords of their responsibilities to 
the people who risked their lives to create their wealth, 
then he said that their day of reckoning was at hand. 

He claimed that the tax which the Government im- 
posed upon land was fair, just and moderate. The owner- 
ship of land was not 'merely an enjoyment, it was a steward- 
ship. It had been reckoned as such in the past, and if the 
landlords ceased to discharge the functions which were con- 
ditionally attached to ownership of the land, the time was 
come to reconsider the conditions under which land was 
held in this country. He repudiated the assertion that 
they were taxing industry. " We are," he continued, 
" placing the burdens on the broadest shoulders. Why 
should I put burdens on the people ? I am one of the 
children of the people. I was brought up amongst them. 
I know their trials, and God forbid I should add one grain 
of trouble to the anxietids which they bear with such 
patience and fortitude. When the Prime Minister did me 
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the honour of inviting me to take charge of the National 
Exchequer at a time of great difficulty, I made up my mind 
that in framing that Budget which was in front of me at 
any rate no cupboard should be barer, no lot should be 
harder to bear. By that test, I challenge them to judge 
the Budget." 

It may be justly said that never had any speech on 
the public platform created so tremendous a sensation 
as did the Limehouse speech. Mr. Lloyd George's an- 
ticipations that in exchanging the Board of Trade for the 
Treasury he was bartering the tranquillity of the haven for 
the tempests of the open sea proved to be well founded, 
for in place of universal popularity he found himself the 
object of the fiercest antipathy and of the most frenzied 
vituperation. The Spectator snarled at him as " Jack Cade 
redivivus, and a rather second-rate Jack Cade at that." 
In a special degree he became the butt of ducal bitterness. 
The Duke of Marlborough sneered at him as " the dema- 
gogue from Wales," while the Duke of Beaufort, in the 
course of a speech to his tenantry, was so carried away 
with fury that he declared that he would like " to see 
Lloyd George in the middle of twenty couple of hounds." 
Another member of the House of Lords promised his 
tenants that on the day which marked the deposition of 
Lloyd Ge:orge from office he would, in token of his joy, 
roast a live ox in his park, an undertaking which drew 
from Mr. Lloyd George the scathing rejoinder that, as he 
knew the noble lord, he would strongly advise- him not 
to get too near the fire on that day. 

Notwithstanding all the scorn and obloquy to which he 
was thus subjected, Mr. Lloyd George pursued his purpose 
with unrelenting persistence. Opposition served only to 
quicken his zeal and to harden his determination. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE BUDGET AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

Never was any Parliamentary measure fought with more 
unresisting stubbornness than was the Bill which embodied 
the Budget proposals of 1909. It occupied the attention 
of the House of Commons through the long hot days of 
summer, and it was still under consideration when the 
chilly shadows of the short dark days of November set in. 
Mr. Lloyd George endured the strain with unabated zest. 
Day and night alike he would be found in his place on 
the Treasury Bench ready to meet every amendment with 
unfaiUng good temper and resourcefulness of argument. 

Notwithstanding the protracted course of the Bill, 
it was carried through its various stages without the 
application of the guillotine, while the closure was only 
resorted to on eight or nine occasions. Mr, Lloyd George 
had thus carried out in practice the precepts he had so 
often urged when in Opposition, against the use of the 
guillotine. 

The Bill, however, still had to run the gauntlet of 
an unfriendly Upper Chamber. This was a menace that 
had never harassed any previous Budget, for ever since 
the days of Charles II. the theory that the power of the 
purse was vested in the Commons had been given the force 
of unbroken practice. Long usage had confirmed the 
Commons in the possession of an ancient right which 
had been recently exercised in regard to the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, for the changes which the Peers had seen 
fit to introduce into its provisions had been declared by 
the Speaker to be breaches of "the privileges of the House 
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of Commons, and the Lords had no alternative other 
than to submit to this decision. Lord Lansdowne had 
tacitly admitted the traditional power of the Commons 
over all money Bills in his advice to the House of Lords to 
reject the Licensing Bill rather than attempt to amend 
its proposals, on the ground that amendments to the Bill 
would be regarded as infringements of the financial 
privileges of the Commons. 

It was assumed, therefore, that, notwithstanding the 
vehemence of their protests against the proposals of the 
Budget, the House of Lords would feel compelled, by sheer 
force of constitutional rule and usage, to give it passage 
into law. But the opposition was so fierce as to lead the 
dominant party in the Upper House to become utterly 
heedless, and a clamour was raised for a drastic departure 
from precedent. Chief among those who urged such a 
policy was Lord Ridley, the chairman of the Tariff Reform 
League. The impression that the House of Lords could 
not touch finance he declared to be founded merely on a 
resolution passed by the House of Commons centuries 
ago. " We have hitherto acquiesced in the financial de- 
cisions of the House of Commons," he added, " because the 
Government has been conducted by sane men, but we now 
have a House of Commons controlled by a pack of madmen, 
and we must consequently take different measures." 

Mr. Lloyd George found himself harassed also with 
timid counsels from the ranks of his own supporters. When 
he first submitted his financial proposals to the Cabinet, 
his land taxes immediately provoked dissent, and it was 
only under cover of a threat of resignation that he 
succeeded in silencing the opposition of certain of 
his colleagues. But as the agitation against the Budget 
continued to wax in its intensity, and its fate became 
uncertain, the expediency of discarding the land taxes 
was urged afresh. Even so loyal an organ of Liberalism 
as the Westminster Gazette went out of its way to suggest 
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that, as the land taxes were not intended to raise a 
large amount of revenue, they should, for tactical 
reasons, be jettisoned. If, it proceeded to point out, 
the Government persisted with them, the distrust of the 
landed classes would be roused still more, and the Budget 
would, in consequence, be relegated to the anxiety and 
delay of an appeal to the country. The plea was taken 
up by Liberal Members, who urged that the Government 
should concentrate its resources on its strenuous struggle 
with the liquor trade, rather than risk defeat by challeng- 
ing at the same moment the organised antagonism of the 
two most powerful of vested interests ; but to all such 
pleas Mr. Lloyd George resolutely turned a deaf ear. He 
described the land taxes to be the centre of his proposals, 
the instrument for the realisation of his plan for a wide 
scheme of social reform. 

In the coiuse of a great speech delivered at Newcastle, 
Mr. Lloyd George informed his audience that the Govern- 
ment were going to send the Bill up to the Lords, " all the 
taxes or none." He frankly confessed that the action of the 
Lords was a matter which concerned them far more than it 
concerned the Government. " The more irresponsible and 
featherheaded amongst them want to throw it out," he 
continued, " but what will the rest do ? It will depend," 
tie added, with his aptitude for metaphor, " on the weather. 
There are some who are not fair-weather sailors, and they 
will go on. But poor Lord Lansdowne, with his creaking 
old ship and his mutinous crew — there he is, he has got to 
sail through the narrows with one eye on the weather- 
4ass and the other on the forecastle." Then in words of 
^TTave import he warned the Lords of the consequences of 
their action, " They are forcing a revolution," he declared, 
' and they will get it. The Lords may decree a revolution, 
but the people will direct it. If they begin, issues will be 
raised that they little dream of. Questions will be asked 
ivhich are now whispered in humble voices, and answers will 
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be demanded then with authority. The question will be 
whether five hundred men, ordinary men chosen accidentally 
from among the unemployed, shall override the judgment 
of millions of people who are engaged in the industry which 
makes the wealth of the country. That is one question. 
Another will be, who ordained that a few should have the 
land of Britain as a perquisite ? Who made ten thousand 
people owners of the soil, and the rest of us trespassers in 
the land of our birth ? Who is it that is responsible for 
the scheme of things whereby one man is engaged through 
life in grinding labour to win a bare and precarious sub- 
sistence for himself, and when at the end of his days he 
claims, at the hands of the community he served, a poor 
pension of eightpence a day, he can only get it through a 
revolution ; and another man, who does not toil, receives 
every hour of the day, every hour of the night, whilst he 
slumbers, more than his neighbour receives in a whole 
year of toil ? Where did the table of that law come from ? 
Whose finger inscribed it ? These are the questions," 
he continued in a voice ominous with significance, " that 
will be asked. The answers are charged with peril for the 
order of things the Peers represent ; but they are fraught 
with rare and refreshing fruit for the parched lips of the 
multitude who have been treading the dusty road along 
which the people have marched through the dark ages 
which are now emerging into the fight." 

This speech had as immediate an effect on his opponents 
as had the speech at Limehouse. His reference to " the 
rare and refreshing fruit " was held up to ribald scorn and 
made the butt of numerous gibes. But, notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Lloyd George continued to find occasional 
respite from his arduous tasks. In the month of September, 
in virtue of his position as President of the Welsh 
Baptist Union, he attended the session of the Union at 
Treorchy in the Rhondda Valley, to deliver his presidential 
address. At the outset of his remarks he described himself 
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as " a bit of a tax-gatherer — the head publican who sat at 
the receipt of custom — ^rather a hopeless kind of material," 
he added, " for the making of a preacher, but in other days 
they had made an apostle of one publican though that 
apostle had been compelled to leave the exchequer." 

By the middle of November the Budget had passed 
through the Commons, and in consequence the Peers 
found themselves faced with the stern necessity of an 
immediate decision. It was known that there had been 
a cleavage in the counsels of the Unionist leaders in 
regard to their line of action. The more moderate of them 
had counselled action on the basis of due regard for the 
constitutional right of the Commons, but others of them, 
notably brilhant journalists like Mr. Garvin and Mr. Maxse, 
had strongly advocated the bold course of immediate re- 
jection, and this policy perceptibly gained the ascendancy. 
A number of factors contributed to this end. Lord Rose- 
bery made a speech in September in which he had in the 
strongest terms stigmatised the Budget as a revolution and 
as leading directly to Socialism. Even more emphatically 
dramatic was the memorable declaration by Lord Milner 
at Glasgow, when he urged that it was the duty of the Peers 
to reject a Budget which they believed to be bad, and "to 
damn the consequences." Moreover, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who, though exiled from public Ufe by illness, still 
continued to exert his great influence over the policy of his 
party, had expressed his hope that the Lords would destroy 
the Budget ; and such an intimation represented for the 
bulk of the Unionist Peers the force of an edict. 

As a result it had become evident that the Peers 
were resolved on rejection, and all doubt in the public 
mind was set aside when, on the 17th of November, 
Lord Lansdowne gave formal notice that on the second 
reading of the Finance Bill he would move " That this 
House is not justified in giving its assent to the Bill 
until it has been submitted to the judgment of the 
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country." Five days later the debate on the second 
reading took place, and Lord Lansdowne moved the re- 
jection of the Bill. In referring to the threatened con- 
sequences of rejecting such a measure, he declared that he 
and his colleagues had fully considered such consequences 
and were quite prepared to face them. The threat of a 
financial deadlock, he added, with studied hauteur, did not 
dismay him, and, as to the threats directed against the 
House of Lords, he reminded his brother peers that such 
threats had long been flung at them. " Shall we stand 
better or shall we stand worse," he inquired, "when the 
struggle comes if we shirk our responsibihty now ? " 

In view of the severity of Mr. Lloyd George's strictures 
on the ways and methods of landlords in acquiring wealth, 
it was inevitable that in a Chamber which was predomin- 
antly composed of great landowners opportunity would be 
taken to reply to him. " We have aU been very much 
upset," declared Lord Ribblesdale, " by the speeches of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but," he added in a 
soothing tone, " I have been able to get over them, and 
I have no doubt the noble Lords opposite also. But there 
is one thing I will say for Mr. Lloyd George, and that is 
that he has stuck to his form throughout. If you take 
Limehouse as his Ossa, he backed it up with Pehon in 
the shape of Newcastle. I rather respect him for that," he 
continued, " because there is no sort of doubt that if any 
speaker starts on a half-pantaloon and half-highwayman 
style, it's almost too much to ask him, aU of a sudden, to 
turn round and revert to the manner of our classical 
models such as the late Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord 
Goschen and Lord St. Aldwyn. But, whatever may have 
been the infeHcity of the style which has recommended the 
Budget, I am bound to say that the first attacks upon 
it were somewhat infehcitous too, and it is an infehcity 
which we have all, somehow or other, learned to connect 
with the word duke." 
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The Archbishop of York sought to account for the in- 
flammatory style of the Limehouse speech, which was made 
the subject of bitter complaint in one speech after another, 
as being due to " the tendency of the Celtic temperament 
to respond to its environment, to do a thing that meets 
the situation, to be conciliatory in the House of Commons 
and inflammatory at Limehouse. Partly the tendency 
may be," he declared in oracular fashion, " that mysteri- 
ous possession affecting the Celtic temperament which 
is called the hwyl, which makes the speaker- say he knows 
not what, and excites the audience they know not why." 
But the Peers were decided, and Lord Lansdowne's motion 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. There remained, 
therefore, for the Government no course other than to 
refer the issue forthwith to the decision of the country ; 
but it is safe to say that there was not a landowner or a 
brewer in the land who viewed the rejection of the Bill 
with such jubilation as its chief sponsor. For Mr. Lloyd 
George it marked a consummation of circumstance such as 
he had long desired. Ever since he had held office he had 
come to realise that there was little hope for any substantial 
instalments of social reform as long as the House of Lords 
continued to exercise its arbitrary powers ; hence the reason 
why he crowded into his Budget proposals that were 
calculated to rouse the wrath of the Peers, and supple- 
mented his proposals with speeches on the public platform 
that were designedly challenging in their tone and severe 
in their strictures. 

In this connection one may cite an incident which re- 
veals his attitude on the matter. On the evening of 
the day on which the Finance Bill finally emerged from 
the House of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George entertained 
at a private dinner those of his colleagues who had 
been closely associated with him in piloting the Bill 
through its various stages. One toast was submitted, 
" May the Lords reject the Budget ! " It was honoured 
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with alacrity in an intuitive realisation that the oppor- 
tunity which Liberal statesmen had so long desired for a 
strategic triumph over their traditional foes was at last 
about to dawn. A few days later the hope materialised. 
The Lords rejected the Budget, and the great struggle 
began. 

In a speech at the National Liberal Club, a few 
days after the rejection of the Budget, Mr. Lloyd George 
declared in a triumphant tone that, even if the Budget 
had been buried, it was in the sure and certain hope of 
a glorious resurrection. Its slaughter had raised greater, 
graver and more fruitful issues. " We have to arrest the 
criminal," he declared, " and we have to see that he perpe- 
trates no further crimes." The momentous event in the 
Lords had closed one chapter in the history of the country, 
but a new chapter was being written — a chapter with a 
better hope of realisation, for the sinister assembly which 
had been more responsible than any other power for wreck- 
ing popular hopes had perpetrated its last act of destructive 
fury. " Liberty," he exclaimed, " owes as much to the fool- 
hardiness of its foes as it does to the sapience and wisdom 
of its friends." He pointed out that for generations Liberal 
statesmen had been striving to bring to an issue great 
forces. Their Bills had been mutilated, torn and de- 
vitaUsed by the machine of the Lords, but it had not been 
possible to bring the cause to any sort of decision. " It 
has been done at last, and I am proud that I have had a 
small share in it. At last the cause between the Peers 
and the people has been set down for trial in the great 
assize of the people, and the verdict will soon come." 
They did not believe that Liberals were in earnest. It was 
time to show them that they were. It had thrown out 
Liberal Bills even after the country had declared ex- 
plicitly its views on the matter, and it had passed Conserva- 
tive measures which were never submitted to the judgment 
of the country. " In fact," he exclaimed, "it is purely a 
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branch of the Tory organisation." He declared in the most 
emphatic tones that he would not remain a member of a 
Liberal Cabinet one hour unless he knew that the Cabinet 
had determined not to hold ofl&ce after the next General 
Election unless full powers were accorded to it which would 
enable it to place on the Statute Book of the realm a 
measure which would ensure that the House of Commons in 
future could carry not merely Tory Bills but Liberal and 
progressive measures in the course of a single Parliament 
either with or without the sanction of the House of Lords. 
In a striking survey of the forces that had precipitated the 
rejection of the Budget, he drew a lurid contrast between 
the two proconsuls who had taken part in the debate in 
the House of Lords — ^Lord Cromer, who had advised that 
the Bill should not be thrown out ; and Lord Milner, who 
had urged the policy of rejection, " the one. Lord Cromer, 
who, finding a province devastated by its Government, 
desolated by war, left it a land of abounding and smiling 
prosperity ; while the other found a smiling land, pros- 
perous, leaping into great wealth, and left it after two years 
of mismanagement and miscalculation, a scorched and 
blackened institution. He has a peculiar genius," he added 
in a withering sentence, " for running institutions and 
countries into destructive courses." Equally scathing were 
his references to the " great financiers " — Lord Rothschild 
and Lord Revelstoke, who had suggested the rejection of the 
Budget on the ground that, as the result of its proposals, 
British investments were waning in value in comparison 
with foreign investments. " When I hear these two able 
financiers say that the British fish smells rather strongly, and 
that the foreign fish on their stalls is both sweet and whole- 
some, then I say, ' My Lords, you are two very good sales- 
men.* At the same time I say to them : * We, in this old 
country — some of us and our ancestors have been here over 
two thousand years — time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary — ^we are getting a httle tired of 
4— J 
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these noblemen who are always running down British 
products and British investments and all the things in the 
country that afforded hospitality to their forefathers and 
enabled them to make their riches.' " In the course of his 
speech, he satirised Lord Rosebery's speeches as " very 
curious productions, extraordinarily interesting and pic- 
turesque and very eloquent, but," he added, with a char- 
acteristic touch of irony, " they always remind me of the 
Parable of the Virgins. His arguments, some of them are 
wise and some of them are foolish. The only difference is 
that they are not as equally distributed." 

The rejection of the Budget was followed by a reso- 
lution moved by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
on December 2nd, in which the action of the House of Lords 
was denounced as a " breach of the constitution, and usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the Commons." Mr. Asquith supple- 
mented his resolution with an intimation of an immediate 
dissolution, an intimation that evoked an outburst of 
applause from his followers in demonstration of their 
eagerness to accept the challenge of the Lords. 

The campaign was inaugurated a few days later with a 
meeting at the Albert Hall, when Mr. Asquith brought the 
great audience to its feet in its enthusiasm over his 
emphatic declaration that never again would Ministers, 
supported by a majority of the House of Commons, submit 
to such rebuffs and humiliations as they had suffered for 
four years. " We shall not assume office and we shall not 
hold office," he declared, " unless we can secure the safe- 
guards which experience shows us to be necessary for the 
legislative utility and honour of the party of progress." The 
Lords had chosen to reject the Budget on the ground that 
it was desirable to refer its proposals to the decision of the 
country before they were given the force of law. But their 
action had resulted in raising a far wider issue than the 
fate of the Budget. Their own prerogatives had been 
brought to the hazard, and an issue which had so long 
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eluded the formulation of a specific challenge had at length 
come to a head. 

" If the struggle comes," declared Mr. Lloyd George in 
anticipation of the probable action of the Lords, "it is a 
subject for gratification that it should arise over a measure 
which probably raises, in a clearer and more decisive 
fashion than any other legislative proposal within living 
memory, some of the most important issues that divide 
Liberalism from Toryism." In view of the rebuffs which 
the Government had so long endured at the hands of the 
Peers, he had regarded a constitutional conflict between the 
Lords and the Commons as inevitable, and great was his 
joy, therefore, that it should have been precipitated by his 
own proposals. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, he journeyed to Car- 
narvon, where he addressed a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing of his constituents. After a full examination of the issues 
at stake, he declared that the race " has nothing to fear ex- 
cept from stagnation. The people may not secure all they 
seek, but, if they bear themselves manfully, they will achieve 
other ends they dare not even hope for now." Then, with a 
tremulousness in his voice, he suddenly embarked upon a 
peroration which in the charm of its simplicity and the 
tenderness of its pathos made an irresistible appeal to the 
emotion of an audience that was peculiarly susceptible 
to the sway of the orator. " Yesterday," he said, " I 
visited the old village where I was brought up. t wan- 
dered through the woods familiar to my boyhood. There 
I saw a child getting sticks for firewood, and I thought of 
the hours which I spent in the same pleasant and profitable 
occupation, for I also have been something of a backwoods- 
man ; and here is one experience taught me then which is of 
use to me to-day. I learnt as a child it was little use going 
into the woods after a period of calm and fine weather, 
for I generally returned empty-handed. But after a great 
storm I always came back with an armful. We are in for 
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rough weather," he continued, in application of the tender 
reminiscences of his boyhood ; " we may be even in for a 
winter of storms which will rock the forest, break many a 
withered branch, and leave many a rotten tree torn up by 
the roots, but when the weather clears you may depend 
upon it there will be something brought within reach of the 
people that will give warmth and glow to their grey lives, 
something that will help to dispel the hunger, the despair, 
the oppression and the wrong which now chill so many of 
their hearths." 

From Carnarvon he went to London in pursuance of his 
crusade against the House of Lords. In an address at the 
Queen's Hall to a great demonstration of Nonconformists, 
he arraigned, in caustic phrase, the attitude of the Peers 
towards Nonconformists. 

He quoted the reference of The Times to the House 
of Lords as a jury. " If it is a jury," he retorted, " we 
challenge the panel. It is a biased jury. It is not a 
fair jury. It is not properly summoned ; it is not properly 
constituted. Nonconformity has no free access to it. It 
has no champions there. It has no hearing there. Judg- 
ment goes against it by default. We have the right to 
demand justice from the highest tribunal in the land, and 
we mean to get it too," he cried. 

" Capital," he declared, in the course of one of his many 
speeches which he delivered about this time, " must have 
elbow-room, and if it did not get room here it must go where 
it could find room.' If British soil were made as profitable 
to the British capitalist as the soil of the Argentine, British 
capital would not run away. Experience proved that the 
capitaUst preferred the home investment — something that 
he could see with his own eyes." The glowing visions of 
the future which the Protectionists were so busily de- 
hneating he dissipated with the magic of his imagery 
as he recalled a beautiful sunset which he had witnessed 
in his own constituency. " The whole firmament of 
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heaven was lined with a fine white wool, and if you looked 
towards the west there was a solid bank of gold of the 
richest hue, and you might have imagined that at the 
first shower the whole country would be covered with 
enough wool to clothe the inhabitants for the rest of their 
time and enough gold to keep us above want for the rest 
of our days. All that would have happened, if it had 
fallen, would have been that we should all have got a good 
drenching. It was nothing but vapour. That is the Pro- 
tectionist heaven," he continued, as he pressed home the 
application. " It is paved with food and raiment and 
riches golden in hue. But it is nothing but vapour, which 
if it once comes down on this island will drench it 
with hunger." 

In addressing a great gathering at Plymouth, he declared 
that he had come to Devon because an irresponsible 
assembly had scuttled a ship that was full of the most 
valuable cargo for the people. He quoted with undisguised 
gratification the reference which Professor Marshall— whom 
he described as " the greatest political economist in Europe " 
— had made to the Budget as the " Social Welfare Budget." 
He drew a pathetic picture of the pauper. " Many an old 
man, who did his best to keep outside the workhouse gates, 
worked hard until he broke down hopelessly, and there he 
is, looking from inside, hoping to see somebody unlocking 
the doors to let him out. The moment you clear the 
Lords out of the way," he added, " we will open the door." 

In the course of his speech, he retaliated in scathing 
words on Lord George Hamilton, who, a few days pre- 
viously, had asked, " Why do you bring over this Welsh- 
man to look after our finance ? " " My ancestors," re- 
pUed Mr. Lloyd George, " were here a thousand years 
ago. I wonder where Lord George's ancestors came 
from. Like most aristocrats," he continued in angry vein, 
" probably he is something of a mongrel. I think," he 
added, " Lord George Hamilton belongs to the set whom 
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they call in Ireland ' The Hungry Hamiltons/ and he is 
the hungriest of them all." After so scathing a display of 
his powers of invective, he addressed his appeal to the 
emotions of his audience. He claimed that he had one 
thing in common with the men of the West, for they had a 
large admixture of the Celt in their popiilation. And the 
Peers, he declared, hated the Celt. " That is the crown of 
all my iniquities," he exclaimed. " I have got Celtic blood 
in my veins. But I'll tell you," he quickly added, " why 
they hate the Celt. He has an irrepressible love for freedom. 
He may be trampled upon, and he has been ; he may be 
downtrodden, and he has been ; he may be oppressed, 
and God knows he has ; but you can never quench his 
passion for freedom. Tread him in the mire, and his 
children and his children's children wiU arise with the 
watchwords of Uberty on their Hps. And I come here to 
you, as men who have Celtic blood in your veins, mixed 
with good Saxon ; I come to you," he triumphantly ex- 
claimed, " as the descendant of a race that fought the 
legions of Caesar, to appeal to you to stand up for the free- 
dom, the hberties and the privileges of the people of these 
islands." 

From Devon he passed over to Cornwall, where he 
addressed a great gathering at Falmouth. At the outset 
of his speech he took occasion to refer to a statement made 
by " somebody of the name of Lord Savile," that he (Mr. 
Lloyd George) had cheered in the House of Commons a 
British defeat during the Boer War. He had written to 
Lord SavUe to know upon what authority he had made 
such a statement, and Lord Savile wrote back withdrawing 
it and apologising for having made it. Mr. Lloyd George 
informed his audience that he would have been quite con- 
tent to have the matter rest there, but Lord Savile had 
since written a letter to the Press in which he charged him 
with having done something just as bad, if not worse. 
" He said," proceeded Mr. Lloyd George, " that the Tories 
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got up a mob in Birmingham to kill me, and I would not 
allow them to do so. Well, I am very sorry," he added 
with affected solemnity, " I behaved so badly, but judging 
from the way in which they are circulating the statement, 
you might have imagined that one of the most glorious 
incidents in that war was the getting up of a mob of fifty 
thousand persons to kill a man who had the effrontery to 
disagree with them, and that the most discreditable inci- 
dent in the war was the fact that I outwitted the fifty 
thousand." 

With undisguised satire he expressed his delight that 
the Peers were being let loose to address meetings all over 
the land. " You associated with the House of Peers," he 
proceeded to say, " stateliness, dignity, reserve, majesty 
almost, until the Peers began to talk. What has hap- 
pened since ? They have used language that no member 
of the House of Commons, of any party, would demean 
himself by using." In caustic phrase, he described the 
language as " reeking of the stable," while of one or two of 
the Peers who came under the lash of his satire, he declared 
the wine of their nobility to be rather immature as it had 
not been bottled long. He was glad that the Peers had 
taken to the public platform. " The only argument I 
know," he added, " for keeping the House of Lords alive 
is that up to the present it has kept the Lords from 
the platform, who really lower our controversial methods in 
this country, and I am glad the people are beginning to 
know exactly what they are like, in that they are not the 
sort of demi-gods which their admirers and worshippers 
claim that they are," 

One need only refer to the reports of his many speeches 
during the Budget controversy to see how completely he 
succeeded in his great task. Although he addressed 
meetings day after day — sometimes as many as four and 
five a day — ^his speeches displayed an unfailing resourceful- 
ness in both substance and setting. He never repeated 
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himself. On the contrary, every speech revealed some 
fresh aspect of argument and some new flashes of epigram. 
And his public utterances were as outstanding in their 
dynamic effect upon popular feeling as they were in the 
felicitousness of their phrasing. They were half-battles, 
and their effect was instantaneous. 

While thus engaged in his strenuous campaign, he was 
being stoutly opposed in his own constituency. The local 
Unionists had long ceased to hope to wrest from him the 
representation of a seat which he had held for twenty years, 
but, with the hope of keeping him within the confines of 
the constituency and of thus saving Unionist strongholds 
from the impact of his oratory — ^they deemed it advisable 
to put against him a candidate who enjoyed great local 
popularity. But the ruse failed. Conscious of his ability 
to hold the seat, Mr. Lloyd George had pursued his cam- 
paign in the country with undeviating steadfastness, only 
returning to his constituency on the eve of the poU. The 
ballot boxes gave him a majority of 1,078 in an aggregate 
vote of 5,288. In view of the fact that he was scarcely in 
the contest at all, his triumph was, as he confessed, much 
better than he had anticipated, and he declared himself to 
be more than gratified with such a result. 

It was recognised on all hands that the result of the 
General Election re-establishing the Government in power 
was in a special degree due to Mr. Lloyd George's efforts, 
to the impetuous sway of his great oratoric gifts, and 
to the fighting spirit which he had evoked in the breast 
of the masses. But while his friends acclaimed his triumphs 
his opponents gave vent to their anger in scurrilous attacks. 
He was taken to task in the Unionist reviews. The Spec- 
tator lashed him for his " oratorical excesses," while the 
National Review dubbed him " as a charlatan if ever there 
was one since Cleon, the first demagogue, ran up and 
down before the people and slapped his knee, but a char- 
latan," it added, " of emotional and rhetorical genius, for 
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all his vulgarity, who played well on the emotions he had 
excited." 

The new Parliament was marked by two different sets 
of purpose. In their eagerness to minimise the significance 
of the General Election, the Unionists were anxious to see 
the rejected Budget reintroduced and expedited in its 
passage into law in the hope that with its advent to the 
Statute Book the controversy over the House of Lords 
would speedily die down and matters would be left as they 
were. On the other hand, the Liberal Members, in common 
with the Labour and Irish Parties, were especially eager 
that the Government should take full advantage of its 
triumph at the polls by ensuring guarantees for the curtail ■ 
ment of the powers of the Peers on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Asquith in his memorable declaration at the Albert 
Hall. Between these two extremes the Government had 
to mark out its path. After so strenuous a campaign, the 
Liberal leaders were not likely to acquiesce in the Unionist 
suggestion that the Budget should be forthwith reintro- 
duced and the controversy brought to a conclusion. On the 
other hand, they could not move as quickly as their fol- 
lowers desired. No one had demanded the curtailment of 
the veto of the Lords so resolutely as had Mr. Lloyd George, 
but, as he pointed out in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a demand from the Liberal Benches, it was impossible 
to ask forthwith for the exercise of the Royal prerogative 
for a proposal which had not yet received the sanction and 
approval of the House of Commons. Was it not desirable, 
he inquired, that the House of Commons should at the 
earliest possible moment approve of the general outline of 
the Bill and that they should then seek to know whether 
the House of Lords would be prepared to proceed with 
a measure drafted on such lines ? 

The plan which the Cabinet decided upon was to submit 
to the House of Commons, as soon as urgent financial 
business_had been]^dealt^with, a series of resolutions which 
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should embody three specific purposes — namely, the ex- 
clusion of the House of Lords from the domain of finance : 
:he predominance of the deliberate and considered will of 
:he House of Commons within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament ; and a modification in the constitution of the 
House of Lords with a view to making it an elective rather 
than an hereditary assembly. When these resolutions 
lad passed the Commons, they would be submitted to the 
House of Lords as the basis of intended legislation, and on 
the attitude of the Lords would hinge future developments. 
By sending the resolutions to the House of Lords, as Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out, the Government would be able 
to ascertain whether the Lords would be prepared to pro- 
ceed with a measure drafted upon those lines. If they 
A^ere not, he added, he could give an assurance that the 
jovernment did not propose to plough the sands, for they 
A'ere resolved that unless they found themselves in a 
Dosition to ensure that their proposals could be passed into 
aw they would not continue in office. The matter of the 
^eto, he pointed out, was a matter of the greatest moment 
"or the democracy of this country, and perhaps of even 
greater moment for the people of Ireland, he added, with 
I significant glance at the Irish benches. 

The resolutions were submitted to the House of Com- 
nons on March 29, and after they had been carried, they 
vere embodied in the Parliament Bill which was then given 
ts first reading. Having thus made clear its policy and its 
letermination in regard to the main issue in the controversy, 
he Government submitted to the House the rejected 
budget and secured a majority of 86 for its second reading. 

In reintroducing his Budget the Chancellor's task on 
his occasion was comparatively easy. Notwithstanding 
he dislocation of the finances of the country, as the result 
if the action of the Lords, he was able to report national 
>rogress. For four months, he declared, the finances of 
he country had been thrown into confusion. A sum o^ 
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£1,300,000 had been lost owing to the delay. They had 
had a period of very severe trade depression, but still 
there had been paid a sum of over three million pounds 
towards reducing the debts of the country out of the 
revenue of the year, and they had a balance of £2,900,000 
which could be applied to any purpose which the House of 
Commons chose to direct. No other country, he claimed, 
could, in the circumstances, have done so much, and he 
felt quite certain that no fiscal system other than that of 
Free Trade could have emerged triumphantly from so 
severe a strain on the country's finances. 

On the third reading the debate was made notable by 
a speech from Mr. Asquith, in which he paid a striking 
tribute to his colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to whose gifts of courageous and skilful statesmanship the 
triumph of the Budget had been so conspicuously due- 
" We are going to-night," declared Mr. Asquith, " to take 
leave of the Budget so ^r as the House of Commons is 
concerned. If this were the last word that I ever uttered 
in this House, I should be glad to record my own un- 
alloyed satisfaction for two things — in the first place, 
that it fell to my lot to lay the foundations, and to 
prepare the way, and to initiate the working of what is 
now a national and indestructible system of Old Age 
Pensions ; and in the next place I have been permitted, 
through the genius, tact, patience, and courage of my 
right honourable friend," he added, as he turned in the 
direction of Mr. Lloyd George, "to be associated with 
him in his great financial scheme which, without trenching 
in any way on the principles or practice of the fiscal 
system which has made our country prosperous and com. 
mercially supreme, is going to provide an adequate, ample 
and expanding reservoir alike for our needs of national 
defence and of social reform." 

In the Strangers' Gallery there sat Mr. Richard Lloyd 
of Criccieth. He had come up to witness the triumph of 
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the fatherless lad whom he had brought up on the humble 
hearth of his own little home at Llanystumdwy, and it was 
noticeable that amid the tornado of applause. which swept 
through the House of Commons, in ratification of Mr. 
Asquith's tribute to his achievement, Mr. Lloyd George 
instinctively glanced up at the aged figure in the gallery. 
Each caught the wistful glance of the other in an intuitive 
interpretation of emotions which were too deep for words. 
For each of them the occasion was an ever memorable one. 
It marked the consummation of plans and purposes which 
had been conceived in the remote past when the aged 
uncle had been making heavy sacrifices in the task of laying 
the foundation of a career for his foster-child. 

On the 28th of April — exactly one year after its intro- 
duction into the House of Commons — the rejected Budget 
made its reappearance in the House of Lords ; but the 
scene was vastly different from that which had greeted it 
on its previous appearance. The scarlet benches were no 
longer crowded and the atmosphere had lost its electricity. 
In place of the strident notes of angry criticism which had 
been so resonant on the first occasion, the speeches were 
couched in a subdued spirit of utter resignation to the in- 
evitable. Lord Lansdowne, in accepting the verdict of the 
electorate, made a virtue of necessity. He still believed it 
to be the worst Budget ever devised, but as the country 
had sanctioned it, he admitted that there was no other 
course open to them, as Peers, than to let it pass. Its 
passage through the Lords was quickly followed by the 
final stage of the Royal assent. Conspicuous among 
the Members of Parliament who attended to witness the 
ancient ceremony which invested the Budget with the 
force of law, was Mr. Lloyd George. As he stood at the 
bar, surrounded by a number of his colleagues, he surveyed 
the scene with the Ught of triumph in his eyes. There 
were few Peers present, but he was the cynosure of their 
glances. One of the clerks of the House of Lords read out 
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the title of the Bill, whereupon another of the clerks in- 
stantly added in the Norman French tongue which, in 
perpetuation of ancient custom, still continues as the official 
medium of the Royal Assent — " Le Roy le veult " (The 
King wills it). Mr. Lloyd George's countenance was 
wreathed with smiles as he walked back to the other 
House. He had scored his greatest triumph. The rejected 
Budget had become the law of the land. 

" I have the greatest admiration for that man," de- 
clared the famous scientist Di:. Russel Wallace, some time 
later in the course of an interview in the Daily Chronicle, 
as he recalled the greatness of Mr. Lloyd George's triumph. 
" When I think of his achievement," he continued, " I am 
amazed. What a great thing it was, first of all, to conceive 
that Budget, then to carry the whole Cabinet with him, 
then to get the House of Commons at his back, and finally 
to triumph in the country against all the combined forces 
of wealth and social influence ! One man's work ! And a 
man with no traditions behind him, a man of simple 
parentage, a statesman made by deep thought, acute 
observation, and profound sympathy. Why don't his 
enemies see and acknowledge what a great thing he has 
done, certainly the greatest thing in modern politics ? How 
pitiful and degrading it is to read in speeches of his oppo- 
nents vulgar and contemptuous references to his birth, 
his profession, and his manners ! Is this all that they can 
say of a man who has accomplished an immense revolution 
by the sheer force of unanswerable logic ? Do they not 
perceive what a vast thing it is he has done ? Cannot they 
detach themselves from their petty interests and transitory 
inconvenience, to see that he has opened a new door for 
England, that future generations will be stronger for his 
action, that the State will be safer, securer, and richer in 
every way for his achievement ? How short-sighted they 
must be if they do not perceive the inevitable consequences 
of this Budget 1 " 



CHAPTER VII 

LIBERALS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

The triumph of the great Budget was followed by the 
recognition that the main struggle between the political 
parties was yet to come, and each side began to manoeuvre 
itself into a position that would be strategically sound. 
At the instigation of Lord Rosebery, the Peers had 
sought to conciliate popular sentiment by adopting reso- 
lutions in favour of reform and reconstitution with the 
view of securing a strong and efficient Second Chamber; 
while the Government were entrenching themselves be- 
hind the proposals of their Parliament Bill which they 
had already submitted to the House of Commons. 

At this juncture a calamity befell the nation in the 
death of King Edward ; and in the shadow of so great 
a loss, poHtical issues lost their urgency. It was felt 
that in a time of national bereavement the clash of con- 
troversy should be stiUed, and that it was only fair to 
the young Sovereign who had ascended the throne that 
he should not enter upon his reign amid the harassing 
circumstances of domestic controversies. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, in the month of June, recognising the force 
of such considerations invited the Opposition leaders to 
confer with an equal number of the representatives of 
the Government with a view of effecting an amicable 
settlement of a controversy that threatened to embitter 
still further the relationships between the two Houses. 
The invitation was accepted, and Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Crewe, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Birrell were chosen 
as representatives of the Government, while Mr. Balfour, 
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Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor, and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain represented the Opposition. 

A few days later, Mr. Lloyd George submitted to the 
House of Commons his second Budget, which, as he 
explained in his opening sentences, was being introduced 
in circumstances which were unusual if not without pre- 
cedent. The financial provision made the previous year 
to meet a substantial deficit was not carried in the year 
for which it was intended. That had had a direct and 
damaging influence, and had complicated and disarranged 
the whole of the finances of the year. A month after the 
expiration of the financial year, two-thirds of the income 
tax had not been collected. The whole of the super tax 
was uncollected, and several new taxes upon which he 
depended to make up the deficit had not only not been 
collected, but the machinery for collecting them had not 
been set up. Large sums had been borrowed to meet 
current expenditure, and the greatest complication o^ 
all was that certain taxes had been set back so that he 
would be unable to collect the whole of them before the 
end of the financial year. These exceptional circumstances 
had affected very seriously and substantially the whole 
revenue of the year. But in spite of this, he added, amid 
ironical cheers from the opposite benches, nothing had 
hindered the growth of expenditure. That expenditure 
had been the result of pressure on both sides of the House. 
It would have been greater still, he claimed, if the Govern- 
ment had responded fully to the pressure. A good deal 
of expenditure was essential to the growth of any civihsed 
and healthy community. There had been considerable 
growth in the education estimates ; and old age pensions 
and Labour Exchanges were responsible for an increase, 
but he was glad to say they were an unquaUfied 
success. 

The total amount which he had to provide was 
£198,930,000. Of the arrears, £26,570,000 had already 
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been collected, practically wiping out the whole deficit 
of the previous year. 

Turning to the revenue for the year, it was important, 
he declared, to consider the prospects of trade. He had 
made many inquiries in authoritative quarters, and he 
was very glad to be able to say that all the replies he 
had received were most reassuring. He was told that 
the trade outlook was distinctly bright. The world's 
crops were likely to be abundant, there had been an immense 
production of gold, and the commercial world every- 
where was in better heart. There was more enterprise, 
and he was told, on authority which he could not doubt 
that we should possibly see a greater volume of trade 
this year and next year than had ever been witnessed 
in the history of this country. Unemployment was going 
steadily down, and was now four per cent, as against 
eight per cent, last year. All the taxes which indicated 
the prosperity of the people were doing well, and stamps, 
which showed trade activity, were doing brilliantly. There- 
fore, in framing his estimates, he believed he was justified 
in calculating upon the assumption that there would be 
an expansion of revenue owing to improving trade. 

Regarding the items of revenue, Customs came first, 
and raised the troublesome question of the spirit duties. 
Undoubtedly in the previous year they had lost a good 
deal of revenue under that head. His estimates had been 
completely wrong, but he could say, he added amid laughter, 
that he was nearer the mark than anybody else — even the 
trade. The causes of the miscalculation had been three- 
fold — two temporary, and the other he hoped and believed 
permanent. The first cause — forestahnents — accounted for 
£1,400,000. The second temporary cause was depletion 
of reserves. The trade had lived on their cellars for 
some time. He did not think they would re-stock their 
cellars to the same extent as before, but to the extent 
that they had lived on their reserves they would have to 
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withdraw from bond this year a corresponding amount. 
Far and away the largest and most substantial cause of 
diminution was diminished consumption. There were 
many causes for this. It was partly poUtical, he declared 
with a significant smile. The Conservative was so angry 
with the Radical Government because his whiskey was 
put up, that he declined to buy it, while the Radical was 
equally angry with the pubhcan for putting up the price 
to a figure beyond what he thought was justified that 
he would not drink whisky. Part of that diminution, 
no doubt, was temporary ; but he was assured that a 
good many had discovered they were much better off 
with a diminished consumption and had decided to make 
it permanent. The third cause of the diminished con- 
sumption was that the consumer found he could not pay 
the enhanced price demanded. There were two parties 
among the pubhcans — ^some put up the price, others put 
down the measure. Those who resorted to the latter 
expedient were very clever. Externally the measure was 
the same as before, but they had raised the bottom. That 
was good for the pubhcan, and it pleased the customer. 
The latter was not conscious of drinking less, and nothing, 
he added amid renewed merriment, gave greater satis- 
faction to a man than to feel that, whUe he was growing 
older, he was able to drink exactly the same number of 
glasses as before, and to carry them better. 

Comparing the consumption of spirits, he said there 
would be a drop of 10,000,000 gallons on the year 1906- 
Nevertheless there had been a distinct gain to the revenue. 
The results otherwise had been perfectly startUng. In 
the whisky-drinking parts of the country, from the 
moment the tax was put on, drunkenness dropped down 
— a very long drop, too. In Scotland the convictions for 
drunkenness dropped 33 per cent. There had been a 
similar fall in Ireland. The purchasing and consuming 
powers of the people were being increased. " I say,'' 
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he proceeded to assert with emphasis, " if any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in face of these facts, in response to 
any appeal from any interest, were to alter the tax which 
has had such beneficent results, he would be guilty of 
a crime against the State. Therefore the Government 
must adhere to the duty. Financially, and from a higher 
point of view, I consider it to be an unqualified success." 

In dealing with the death duties, he declared that the 
previous year these duties had produced an unexpectedly 
and exceptionally high yield. It had been a specially 
fatal year for millionaires. 

The total tax revenue was £142,455,000, and the total 
non-tax revenue ^£27, 290,000. To this must be added 
the arrears which were brought forward, £30,045,000, or 
a total of £199,790,000, which left a surplus of £861,000. 
This surplus was mostly due to the carrying forward of 
£2,900,000, and might be attributed to the raiding of the 
sinking fund ; but had the Budget passed in the ordinary 
course he would have received in respect of the revenue 
of the year two millions more from the income tax, another 
million from the spirit tax, £150,000 in stamps, and £200,000 
from land, or a total of £3,350,000, so that had things 
taken their normal course, instead of a surplus of £861,000, 
he would have had a surplus of £1,200,000, just enough 
to finance the insurance schemes of the Government for 
the first quarter of the year. 

What was to be done, he inquired, with the surplus ? 
They could not accomplish much with it. The authorities 
charged with control of technical instruction had suffered 
a severe loss of income amounting to £328,000, owing 
to the fall in the consumption of spirits. He thought the 
time had arrived for putting the revenue upon a more 
permanent basis, and therefore it had been decided to 
put this contribution on a permanent footing, which 
meant that the Exchequer would add £328,000 to the 
amount which would normally go to the local education 




By kinii pertnissio?i of the Proprittors of ^' Pujich ' 

GETTING INTO DEEP WATER 

Master Winston (to Master Lloyd): "Lay into him, David." 

Papa Asquith : " Steady on, you young terrors : you're making it very uncomfortable 
for us in here." 
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authorities. For that purpose £102,000 would be required, 
reducing the surplus to £759,000. 

The Government were also prepared to carry out 
their pledge with regard to the removal of the pauper 
disqualification in the matter of old age pensions. They 
asked nothing from the local authorities in the way of 
additional charge, but only asked from them the sum 
by which the rates would be relieved by the removal of 
the pauper on to the pension list. The Treasury undertook 
to find the whole of the balance. They would make a 
beginning by January ist next. It was very difficult 
to compute the cost, but his own estimate was that next 
year this would add something like two and a half millions 
to the burden of the Exchequer. The cost to the Exchequer 
for the last quarter of the present financial year would 
be £450,000. That would leave him with a balance of 
£309,000 for contingencies. In the previous year in pre- 
paring the Budget they took stock not merely of existing 
liabilities, but of commitments in sight. They knew 
there would be a large increase in the Navy votes, but 
he hoped in the following year, when the German pro- 
gramme ■ dropped by 50 per cent., they would all return 
to a normal and saner condition. 

They had been able to meet all their commitments 
except two. In the following year, he proceeded to say, 
if the taxes fulfilled their promise, and there was a return 
to the normal in naval expenditure, they would see their 
way to start a grand national scheme of insurance against 
unemployment and invalidity — a scheme on a contributory 
basis, with a liberal State subsidy, twice as liberal as that 
given by Germany for the same purpose — which would 
insure 2J millions of workmen against the distress v/hich 
came from the sickness and premature breakdown of 
the bread-winner, and provide for the setting up of sana- 
toria for curing working men. 

In spite of all the increased burdens of the Budget, 
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the excellent trade prospects proved, he said, that the 
nation had not been generous beyond its means. A 
year ago there were five great nations labouring in the 
trough of financial stress — Germany, France, the LTnited 
States of America, Russia, and the United Kingdom. 
Only one had emerged, he exclaimed, amid an outburst 
of cheers. " We have wiped out a deficit of ^16,000,000," 
he continued ; "we have reduced taxation, where it 
pressed heavily, to the extent of £1,200,000 ; we have 
made provision for increasing demands on the Exchequer 
in respect of defence and social reform to the extent of 
many more miUions ; and we have paid out of current 
revenue the charges which other countries were borrowing 
for. Last year we reduced our liabilities, even while 
suspending the Sinking Fund, by ;f6,69i,ooo. This year 
we have provision for reducing our habihties by £9,687,000. 
What other country in the world," he inquired, " can 
show such a record ? What other fiscal system in the 
world can stand such a strain ? A great deal has been 
heard of the decline and depreciation of British trade, 
credit and securities. There is no need for this well- 
organised despondency," he cried out in resonant tones. 
" The old country is still the soundest investment going." 

As his second Budget imposed no fresh taxation, it 
sufficed to show that the first Budget had laid firm and 
secure the foundation of a new and greater system of 
taxation. It had broadened the basis without inflicting 
hardships on any class of industry. 

In the month of August he was sworn in as a magis- 
trate for the county of Carnarvon, while in the following 
month he had the novel experience of a visit to Balmoral 
as Minister-in-attendance upon the King, this being the 
first occasion on which he had served in such a capacity. 
But his fame had gone before him. A Scottish corre- 
spondent, who had witnessed the coming north to Balmoral 
of a long line of distinguished statesmen, testified that 
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he had never known such a large crowd to meet at the 
little wayside station of Ballater to greet and to cheer 
the coming guest as that which welcomed Mr. Lloyd George, 
and he declared that he was violating no confidence in 
adding that Mr, Lloyd George's triumph was as marked 
within the circle of the Royal Household as it was among 
the wayside peasantry. 

The full significance of Mr. Lloyd George's visit to 
Balmoral Castle can only be seen in its true perspective 
when viewed in the light of the visit which he had paid 
only a few days previously to the humble cottage in the 
little village of Llanystumdwy where he had spent the 
whole of his boyhood. On the occasion of that visit he 
recalled the home as he had known it. " Here in this 
corner," he remarked in one of the rooms, " was the old 
arm-chair where I read Macaulay's History of England ; 
and just there was the little table at which uncle and I 
used to sit for hours together, and pore over an old French 
dictionary and a grammar, and seek to spell out the rudi- 
ments of a language." Passing out to the little garden at 
the back of the house, he called the attention of his younger 
son to a stone slab in the ground. " I well remember," 
he continued in his reminiscent vein, " standing on that 
stone slab on the very day when I had scored my first 
triumph in passing the law preliminary examination. 
I recall it as vividly as if it were yesterday, and I recall 
too," he added with a wistfulness of tone, " the hopes 
and the visions which seemed to open out before me." 

From the King's Palace at Balmoral, Mr. Lloyd George 
journeyed to the Bishop's Palace at St, Asaph, and the 
significance of the visit was scarcely less romantic when 
one remembered the vigour and the bitterness with which 
the Welsh poUtician and the Welsh prelate had been 
accustomed to assail one another in past years. But 
time had not only hushed the strife, but had brought the 
two antagonists so close together as to make them host 
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and guest. The changed relationships served to illustrate 
afresh the force of the old Welsh proverb that two men, 
however far apart, will meet before two mountains will. 

While Mr. Lloyd George was thus being honoured in 
palaces, he suddenly found himself the centre of a fresh 
agitation. In the month of September the authorities 
at Somerset House issued a special schedule, known as 
Form Four, for the purpose of eUciting from owners of 
land certain fresh particulars as required by the new land 
taxes. Forthwith there arose throughout the land a 
great outcry, which was immediately intensified by a 
section of the Peers in its eagerness to damage the Govern- 
ment, and especially the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The new schedule was held up to opprobrium, and its 
requirements subjected to the most bitter attacks. With 
his predilection for picturesque phrase, Lord Rosebery 
declared that there was a cry of anguish throughout the 
land, and with all connected with the land. Everyone 
who had a foothold on the land was being " exposed to 
an inquisition unknown since the Middle Ages, but it 
has tortured them almost to extinction. The boot and 
the thumb-screw," he added, " have not yet come, but 
the inquisition in every other form is complete." Lord 
Rosebery's wail reverberated throughout the land. Form 
Four became the synonym of a gibe, the slogan of a fresh 
attack upon the Government. 

With his characteristic eagerness to get at the heart 
of a legitimate grievance, Mr. Lloyd George instantly 
convened at the Treasury a conference of experts who 
were specially conversant with the difficulties which had 
arisen over the required returns. It was only fair and 
right, he pointed out to them-, that, if there were any 
legitimate objections to the form, it should be amended 
and made clear where its requirements were obscure. 
The questions, he declared, seemed perfectly straightforward 
and simple, and he could not imagine any owner, knowing 
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what his property was, finding any difficulty at all in 
answering them. In proof of his statement he pointed 
to the fact that already one milUon and a half of the 
forms had been duly filled. He humorously ascribed the 
virulence of the agitation against Form Four to the fact 
that the Press had been short of copy during the holiday 
session, and it had been a boon to them to have the land 
taxes as a topic of discussion. He followed up this con- 
ference with another with representatives of building 
societies for the purpose of discussing with them, in 
friendly converse, the provisions of the Finance Act as 
they affected working people who had invested in house 
property. He stigmatised the statement that working 
people would be burdened with taxes the amount of 
which they could not even guess, as a specimen of " the 
wild carnival of falsehood which has been indulged in 
during the silly session." After a free interchange of 
views on points of detail in which Mr. Lloyd George 
consented to make concessions on minor matters that 
required readjustment, he declared his gratification in 
finding that the instructed representatives of the working 
classes, who were directly concerned with the management 
of their property, were satisfied with the Finance Act and 
its administration. No amount of criticism or of chaff, 
he informed the assembled representatives with character- 
istic frankness, would prevent him from making the 
admission if there was found any inherent flaw in an Act 
which he had had the main share of putting through. 
" If there is any defect in it," he declared, " I shall readily 
acknowledge it, and alter it, whatever political capital 
may be made out of the alteration." 

In an interview which he accorded Mr. Stead for 
publication in the Review of Reviews, he expressed his 
views freely on the problem of international armaments. 
While he bemoaned " the wasteful, ruinous, suicidal 
competition in armaments," he hastened to add that 
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" our naval supremacy, living as we do from day to day 
on food brought from overseas, and with no conscript 
army of milUons to defend our country, is a matter of 
life and death. We do not argue about it," he declared, 
" we maintain it, and must go on maintaining it against 
all challenges even if it comes to the spending of our last 
penny." He reminded those who were deluding themselves 
into imagining that this country was nearer its last penny 
than its Protectionist neighbours, that so far it had paid 
its way without having to borrow money with which to 
build ships, which was more than could be said of some 
of the Protectionist countries. " Whatever the croakers 
may say," he continued, " we are not going to hoist the 
white flag of surrender over the citadel of Free Trade, nor 
are we going from lack of pence to risk the absolute im- 
munity from invasion which is one of our most priceless 
national assets. We are open for a deal," he added in 
an obvious reference to the notorious increase in the 
German programme of shipbuilding, " and we are even 
anxious for a deal. But no matter how heavily we may 
be pressed we shall never be driven to surrender a position 
which, our rivals themselves being judges, is essential 
for our continued existence as an independent State. 
The basis of any such deal must of necessity be the main- 
tenance of that immunity. That we cannot risk by any 
arrangements. Such proposals lead not to peace but 
to war." 

The significance of so emphatic a declaration was aU 
the more marked in view of the fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
was believed to have been associated with Mr. Winston 
Churchill in opposition to the demand for a heavy increase 
in the Naval Estimates of the previous year. 

The agitation over Form Four was being vigorously 
sustained by the Unionist Press, but events were happening 
behind the closed doors of the Conference of the eight 
Ministers who had been so long and sedulously engaged on 
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the task of seeking a settlement of the constitutional con- 
troversy ; and these were destined to overwhelm the 
paltry wiles of partisanship with the magnitude of a 
great and far-reaching issue. 

On November loth Mr. Asquith announced to the 
House of Commons the failure of the Conference to 
agree, and both sides immediately saw that the end 
of the truce had come and with it the resumption 
of open warfare. In fulfilment of their pledges, the 
Cabinet resolutely resumed the struggle at the point at 
which it had been suspended in the early summer. They 
drafted a memorandum to the King in which they clearly 
set out their position : " His Majesty's Ministers cannot 
take the responsibiUty of advising a dissolution unless 
they may understand that in the event of the policy of 
the Government being approved by an adequate majority 
in the new House of Commons, His Majesty will be ready 
to exercise his constitutional powers, which may involve 
the prerogative of creating Peers, if needed, to secure 
that effect shall be given to the decision of the country. 
His Majesty's Ministers are fully alive to the importance 
of keeping the name of the King out of the sphere of 
party and electoral controversy. They take upon them- 
selves, as is their duty, the entire and exclusive responsi- 
bility for the policy which they will place before the 
electorate. His Majesty will doubtless agree that it would 
be inadvisable in the interests of the State that any com- 
munication of the intention of the Crown should be made 
public unless and until the actual occasion should arise." 

This Memorandum was conveyed to the King by 
Lord Crewe, and in accordance with constitutional usage 
the King gave heed to the advice of his responsible 
Ministers. On the strength of the assurance that was 
forthcoming, the Government decided to appeal to the 
country on the single issue of the veto of the Lords, 
and on this occasion the issue was not complicated as in 
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the previous election with the fate of a Budget. The 
Liberal Party had consumed its strength for long years 
in vain attempts to get its measures through the House of 
Lords ; and now at last the veto of the Peers was being 
raised as a direct issue in an appeal to the electorate. 

Mr. Lloyd George was in too vital an intimacy with 
the temper of the democracy to doubt the result of the 
struggle. " Does any man in his senses believe," he 
inquired in the course of a speech at the outset of the 
campaign, " that we would provoke another General 
Election unless we were certain that if we get a majority 
it will be the final one in this long drawn struggle be- 
tween the Peers and the People ? " 

The series of resolutions which the Peers had tabled 
in adumbration of their scheme of Referendum, he satirised 
as " wonderful resolutions — a great scheme with no par- 
ticulars," He urged the country not to touch " such 
vague, mist^^ obscure proposals." They were, he declared, 
just like the smile of a frosty morning. They looked 
bright, but there was no glow in them. He laid emphasis 
on the fact that the Liberal Government was not a junta 
of party leaders ; it was the executive of the country. 
A Liberal House of Commons was not a party convention ; 
its members were the chosen representatives of the people 
in the House that was to establish its laws. And if the 
Peers rejected their measures or mutilated them, they 
were not fighting the Liberal Party, they were making a 
mockery of free institutions. There was not a free country 
in the world, he added, that would look at the system 
that prevailed in this country, for every country had 
senators chosen either directly or indirectly by the people. 

From the metropolis he hastened to Edinburgh, where 
his visit aroused such interest that the demand for tickets 
of admission was said to be beyond anything experienced 
in the memorable Midlothian campaigns of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Although every seat had to be paid for, over 
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20,000 applications had been received. In the course 
of his speech, which coruscated with his customary briUiancy 
of phrase and of metaphor, he ruthlessly attacked the 
hereditary principle upon which the House of Lords had 
been reared. There were scores among the Peers, he 
declared, who required mental exertion. And yet they 
sat in judgment daily upon the chosen representatives of 
forty-five milUons of people. They had no qualification 
at all for the power which they arrogated to themselves, 
and there was no defence for it except in snobbery. " To 
have to take the eldest son, whether he is able or not— 
that," he declared, " is a bad system for everybody. But 
it is now the apostolic succession of rank. Snobbery," 
he continued, " is a charlatan creed. It is a bad thing 
to found a constitution upon. It is an impossible one 
to found a democratic constitution upon. It helped to 
destroy .Spain, for they would not trust their great enter- 
prises to the men of ability and power among them, but 
chose some representative of a great house." Unless it 
were counteracted, he protested that it would destroy 
Britain as well. He drew a vivid contrast between the 
two Houses — the House of Commons with a membership 
drawn from all grades of the community, and the House 
of Lords, the brow of the majority of whose members 
had never been sprinkled with the curse of man. The 
eating of bread through the sweat of their brow, he added, 
was unknown to them. " They are born," he proceeded 
to say, " within that magic circle of cherubim with flaming 
swords — that garden of Paradise where plenty is obtained 
without labour. They know nothing of the daily worries 
of a trader's existence, the care and the thought spent, 
the knowledge and the experience gathered, the skill 
acquired in the million waj's of earning a living. That 
is no possession of theirs. The manna is strewn plente- 
ously on their path through hfe, and others gather it for 
them from the cradle to the grave. All is found for them. 
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"OLIVER ASKS FOR" LESS 
John Bull i/ed up) : " Please, sir, need I have quite so many good things ? " 
Mr. Lloyd George; "Yes, you must; and there's more to come," 
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As Mr. Chamberlain once said, ' they toil not, neither 
do they spin * — except," he added in a witty reference to 
Lord Rosebery, " those who indulge in the caprice of a 
lonely furrow, and even that furrow is never driven 
straight. And they do not sow," he proceeded in his 
indictment of the leisured lives of the Peers, " they do 
not reap, they do not mill the golden grain, they do not 
convert it into bread. They meet it first where it is 
daintily spread on their tables. I wiU only say this of 
them," he added as his voice softened into a pathos-laden 
note, " the brilUance of the sunshine of their lives blinds 
them to the squalor around them," He denied the quali- 
fications of the Peers to legislate, on the ground that 
sympathy is essential to legislation, and sympathy with- 
out knowledge is impossible. He maintained that in 
spite of all his proffered reforms Lord Lansdowne sought 
to retain the predominance of that element which did 
not touch real fife at any point. " Civilisation," ex- 
claimed Mr. Lloyd George in another of his thrilling sen- 
tences, " has no perils for property. It is not property 
that stands in need of defence, but poverty." 

In dealing with the question of the House of Lords 
he quoted Carlyle's statement : " Rotten institutions 
last long unless they are roughly handled," and that, 
he added, was what the Government proposed doing. 
In referring to the claim made by one of the Unionist 
journals that hundreds of BiUs passed by Liberal Gov- 
ernments had gone through the Lords, Mr. Lloyd George 
retorted that they were mostly small bills. He compared 
the House of Lords to a kind of grating stretched across 
the river which lets through the stickleback, but stops 
the salmon. " We want salmon for the tables," he added, 
" and so we mean to remove that grating." He reminded 
the audience of John Bright's great speech against the 
Lords in 1884, which he described as " the most wonderful 
presentment of the case even to-day," and of Mr. Glad- 
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stone's last speech in the House of Commons in which 
he appealed to the Liberal Party to put an end to the 
supremacy of the Peers. " It has gone on from genera- 
tion to generation," he added, " and if Liberalism had 
not taken it up, I believe the country would have been 
so disgusted with the party that they would have con- 
sented to a tax on bread rather than support a party 
which would not stand up for the rights of the people. 
We were driven into it," he exclaimed, " and I am glad 
of it." What was wanted, he went on to say in scornful 
repudiation of Lord Lansdowne's offer of a legislative 
referendum, was not a more difficult but an easier road 
for reform. " Good roads," he remarked, " are the first 
test of civilisation, and that is never truer than with 
justice. The best proof of good government in any country 
is the ease with which you can get justice done by con- 
stitutional methods. Obstacles and pitfalls on the path 
of justice are simply remnants of barbarism, and not of 
civiUsation." Then in a passage which displayed his 
remarkable gift for homely and graphic illustration, he 
proceeded to remind his audience of the Rebecca riots 
in Wales when an enraged peasantry swept away the 
toll-barriers which were levying burdensome imposts on 
the community. " There were toll-gates sv/arming on 
every road," he said; " travelUng was costly; travelling 
was difficult ; travelling was dilatory ; the patience of 
the people was worn out, and they pulled down the toll- 
barriers. That is what we are trying to do. We have 
a turnpike jiist across the road in the House of Commons 
between us and the Throne. A Tory car comes along. 
Before it reaches the gate, it is opened ; and they stand 
there smilingly with cap in hand : ' Pass along.' They 
never ask a question. A Liberal van comes along. 
Barred and bolted ! And they say : ' Who are you ? ' 
' Where do you come from ? ' ' What have you got there ? ' 
' Turn the parcels out, and let us see what is in them.' 

4— L 
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Sometimes they let it through ; often they send it back ; 
but when they let it through they always open the parcels, 
and you never get the goods through in the way in which 
they have been packed. You will find that most of them 
have short weight; in some; of them they put sand into 
the sugar, water into the milk, everything is turned topsy- 
turvy, adulterated even when it does get through. We 
must have an end to this. Now they are getting frightened. 
The turnpike keeper has put his head out, and he sees 
a very fierce crowd there at the gate, and he says, ' Don't 
pull it down, please. It is a little dilapidated; it needs 
a little repair. I will put a coat of fresh paint on it.' 
We say," he added in a resolute tone, and amid a great 
outburst of cheers, " ' The key, please.' He sa3'^s, ' Well, 
wait a minute, just a minute. We will repair it ; we 
will put fresh spikes on. They are a little rusty ; a few 
of them are broken. We will put fresh ones on more 
pointed than ever, for after all you must not have merely 
a barrier, but an effective barrier.' We say, ' No barriers 
— down with them ! We want a free road for Liberal 
goods, and if you don't pull the gate down we will have 
it off the hinges. That is what we will do with your old 
gate.' It bars the road that carries relief to the beleaguered 
garrisons of the people. There are men and women and 
children who have been waiting at the other end for some 
of the things to arrive." 

From Wales he hurried back to Scotland to reply to 
a speech by Lord Rosebery in which he had dealt in 
truculent fashion with the Government proposals. Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke at a great demonstration at Glasgow, 
where his visit evoked the utmost enthusiasm, and in the 
course of his speech he quoted Lord Rosebery's remark 
that once a single chamber was estabhshed in this country 
the use of physical force would be the only corrective. 
" I am not at all alarmed," Mr. Lloyd George proceeded 
to say with undisguised acidity, " when. Lord Rosebery 
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indulges in this kind of melodrama. He has done it too 
often to cause any fright. When a statesman indulges 
in a sort of neurotic extravagance, his advice does not 
count for much in a great crisis." To Lord Rosebery's 
statement that he could not see either a Mirabeau or a 
Cromwell in the Liberal Party, Mr. Lloyd George retorted 
that Lord Rosebery might well thank his stars for that 
fact, " for you can well imagine," he continued with 
scathing satire, " what either or both of them would think 
of the kind of polished chatterer who never accomplishes 
anything himself, but is always criticising and baffiing 
those who attempt to do something. Lord Rosebery 
talked about Britannia being invited to throw her helmet 
away, but he has mistaken the clatter of metal upon the 
pavement. It was not the sound of Britannia's helmet," 
he exclaimed in tones that thrilled his audience, " it was 
the sound of Britain shaking off her shackles." 

The result of the contest in the Carnarvon Boroughs 
was never for a moment in question. Mr. Lloyd George 
was returned with a majority of 1,208. As he observed 
in acknowledging his return, the slender majority of 
eighteen votes which he had obtained at his first contest 
of twenty years before had expanded into the dimensions 
of a four-figure majority. But the real measure of his 
achievement was reflected in the victorious return of the 
Government to power with an imdiminished majoritj^. 
The initial struggle had been won. The veto of the Lords 
had become sm.itten with doom. The Commons had 
finally triumphed. For that epochal result Mr. Lloyd 
George was primarily responsible. It was his resource- 
fulness that had precipitated a struggle which had so long 
eluded the test of a decision, and it was the skill of his 
intrepid leadership that had brought it to so triumphant 
an issue. His was the voice that had sounded the trumpet- 
call of the battle, and that had inflamed the democracy 
with the zest of the conflict. "In Mr. Lloyd George,' ' 
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wrote one eminent writer in tribute to his triumph, 
" democracy beholds something more than a champion 
of causes, something more than a leader of Liberalism ; he 
is the Voice which has called it from a long sleep, and the 
Inspiration which is likely to impel it to heroic deeds. 
He is something which Conservatism lacks, which Im- 
perialism caught for a brief moment from Mr. Chamberlain 
only to lose it in the intricate commercialism of Tariff 
Reform ; he is the Poet, Prophet, and humanising genius 
of a proud democracy." 

After the heavy strain of his long and arduous cam- 
paigns, it was not surprising that his throat should show 
signs of relaxation, and so he left for the Riviera in quest 
of the rest that had become so imperative. ^Vhile he was 
there, a report appeared in the columns of the French 
Socialist journal L'Humaniti of what purported to be an 
interview which he had granted to M. Jean Longuet. 
In recording his impressions of the British statesman, 
the French journaUst described him "as a pure Celt 
from top to toe," and declared that his speeches recalled 
" the revolutionary mysticism of Crom^well's soldiers." 
In the interview, Mr. Lloyd George had sought to correct 
the false impressions of the aims and purposes of his 
legislation as set out in the French Press by French journal- 
ists who were obviously prejudiced against him, and 
regarded him as the incarnation of Socialistic views and 
of demagogic impulses. In the course of his narrative 
the interviewer confessed that he had catechised Mr. 
Lloyd George in regard to his contemplated solution of 
the land question. " The Chancellor," he went on to 
say, " looked at me with a smile, but I felt that he is at 
heart ready to go as far as our Socialistic solution of land 
nationalisation. But he did not tell me so," the journahst 
frankly added. However, among the conjectures and 
deductions which the imaginative writer placed on record, 
there were some things which the Chancellor did actually 
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say to his questioner. " The British are a strange people," 
he remarked; "they are capable of the most daring 
legislative acts, and yet at other times they are afraid of 
the smallest reform. One day they will face a lion ; the 
next they are afraid of a flea-bite." And in ilhistration 
of such observations, he contrasted the calmness with 
which they had accepted the daring experiment of granting 
self-government to the Boers in South Africa, and the 
clamour evoked by his taxes on land value. It afterwards 
transpired that the interview, which evoked a clamour 
of protest from the Unionist Press in England, had not 
teen revised by Mr. Lloyd George, and contained many 
statements to which both in form and substance he took 
objection. 

A few days later he accorded an interview to a repre- 
sentative of Le Matin with a view to correcting the blurred 
impressions of his land policy which had appeared in 
I/HumaniU. In a country like France, where peasant- 
proprietorship is so large and integral a part of the national 
system of land tenure, it was perhaps not surprising that 
a Budget which should impose fresh burdens of taxation 
on land had failed to evoke interest or admiration. In 
defence of his proposals, Mr. Lloyd George took the oppor- 
tunity of reminding the people of France that land in 
England hardly paid any taxes and that there was no 
general valuation of land. It was incomprehensible, 
he went on to say, that a country Uke France, which 
had, a hundred and twenty years earlier, resorted to 
physical violence in order to ensure liberty, should regard 
with askance the peaceable solution of the British Govern- 
ment. He further repudiated the idea, which was so 
current in the French Press, that the Unionists in Britain 
were more friendly to France than were the Liberals. 
He claimed that the whole history of the Liberal Party 
had been one of friendship to France, a friendship that 
continued unfalteringly even when Conservative politicians 
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were seeking to stir up strife between the two countries ; 
and to the suggestion that French opinion had been 
affected by the feeHng that the Liberal Party was not so 
eager for maintaining the naval supremacy of Britain as 
were their opponents, Mr. Lloyd George gave a ready and 
emphatic rejoinder that the Liberal Government was 
bent at all costs upon maintaining a Navy that would 
ensure for Britain an unchallenged superiority. But 
these interviews had a significance apart from their im- 
mediate purport, for in the eagerness of the French Press 
to record his views on matters of public interest, one 
marks a striking token of homage to the high place which 
he had already attained in the hierarchy of European 
statesmanship. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ME. LLOYD GEORGE AT THE TREASURY* 

This chapter, which reviews the work of Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Treasury, only deals with his financial activities 
prior to the outbreak of the European War in August, 
1914. 

When, in 1908, Mr. Lloyd George accepted the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, the country had already been 
prepared for a new era in national finance. Two years 
of Liberal rule had committed the Government in more 
than principle to financial reform for social purposes, and 
already, for some time, the new Chancellor had been recog- 
nised as the mouthpiece of democracy. The crying need 
of social regeneration had compelled attention to the de- 
sirability of using the taxing powers of Parliament for 
alleviating the condition of the masses ; and the Liberal 
Party stood ready and prepared to fulfil its pledges to the 
people. 

Its obligations were definite enough. Old Age Pensions ; 
National Systems of Insurance against sickness and un- 
employment ; schemes for the development of the wastes 
and wildernesses of our crowded land ; decent housing, 
both urban and rural ; and agricultural reforms had all 
been promised — and at last the hour and the man had 
come. 

On taking offi.ce Mr. Lloyd George was at once brought 
face to face with the problem which was to confront him 
during the next few j^ears, for national expenditure was 

* I am indebted to Mr. Sydney Arnold, M.P., for the substance of this chapter, 
which has been specially prepared for this volxnne. — ]. H. E- 
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going to rise faster than the revenue derived from existing 
taxes, and the net result v/as that the new Chancellor had 
imposed upon him the task of raising a larger revenue 
than was ever before required in times of peace. Courage 
and resource were needed to deal with the situation, and 
Mr. Lloyd George has never been found deficient in either 
quality. 

The element of the problem was to obtain a much 
augmented revenue in a manner which was both equitable 
and economically sound, and the Chancellor wisely decided 
that the bulk of the money must come from the increase 
of direct taxation. The vital point in raising new revenue — 
as, indeed, in all problems of taxation — is to consider the 
relative effects of direct and indirect taxation. The effects 
of the former are felt almost exclusively by the classes 
most able to bear the burden of an increased financial 
strain ; they influence only remotely the lives of the masses. 
On the other hand, although indirect taxation falls more 
or less equally upon the whole community, its pressure is 
felt almost entirely by just those whom direct taxation 
fails to reach. Further, it must also be remembered that 
the industrial classes have to shoulder a disproportionately 
large amount of the burden of local and municipal ex- 
penditure. The sum total of what they pay is considerably 
in excess of what might fairly be considered their fair share. 
Hence, we shall expect to find in Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budgets a substantial increase of direct taxation and a 
perceptibly smaller increase of indirect taxation. 

In carrying out this policy a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would naturally direct his attention first to In- 
come Tax, which, after long experience, has become the 
sheet anchor of English national finance. A tax on in- 
comes is at once the simplest and most productive tax 
which has yet been devised in this country. In England 
the Income Tax has always been levied on more or less 
democratic lines, for, till the War, it had never been imposed 
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on incomes below an annual value of £160. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, v/ent farther than this, and introduced a 
much needed reform. He definitely began the principle of 
graduation of the Income Tax by levying a Super Tax on 
incomes of £5,000 and upwards. The principle of gradua- 
tion was not a new one, for even in comparatively the 
early days of 1894 use had already been made of it in fixing 
the scale of the Death Duties. It had, however, never been 
applied, except by abatements, to the tax upon incomes. 
Moreover, it was only as recently as 1907 that Mr. Asquith 
had made a distinction between the tax on earned and un- 
earned incomes. By means of these two reforms, and 
particularly by the extension of the principle of gradua- 
tion, it will be possible to raise a largely increased revenue 
from the Income Tax in future years. 

At this point it is advisable to deal somewhat in detail 
with the various provisions contained in the first of Mr. 
Lloyd George's Budgets, because these provisions comprise 
in themselves the essence of that democratic financial 
policy which has governed his actions as Chancellor, and 
also because his succeeding measures were merely the 
logical development and expansion of the Budget of 1909. 

The estimated expenditure for 1909-1910 amounted to 
£162,469,000, in addition to which the Budget provided for 
a surplus of £371,000. The total sum to be raised, there- 
fore, was £162,840,000, The receipts on the old basis of 
taxation were estimated at £148,390,000, leaving thus a 
balance of £14,450,000 to be found either by new or in- 
creased taxation. To raise this sum the Chancellor made 
various proposals, and after final revision and alterations 
in Committee, the money was to be obtained in the follow- 
ing manner : the increase in the Income Tax was estimated 
to yield an additional £3,200,000 ; the increased Death 
Diities, £4,150,000 ; Liquor Licences, £2,100,000 ; Spirits, 
£800,000 ; Tobacco, £1,900,000 ; Motor Cars and Petrol, 
£600,000 ; Land Value Duties (including Mineral Rights 
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Duty), £600,000 ; Stamp Duties, £900,000 ; Postal Revenue, 
£200,000. 

Such then, in outhne, were the chief provisions of the 
Chancellor's first Budget. The two prevailing notes are 
political courage and economical soundness, while there is 
evident in every hne a firm determination to adjust the 
burden of taxation according to capacity to bear the strain. 
The working classes canied their fair share in the increased 
duties on tobacco and in the increased price of spirits ; 
the middle classes bore part of the burden of the increased 
tax on incomes, a burden considerately adjusted by an 
abatement for children ; the leisured classes paid more on 
the unearned portion of their incomes ; while the rich classes 
had a considerably heavier charge laid upon wealth in the 
shape of a Super Tax and an addition to the Death Duties. 

The higher Licence Duty roused considerable resent- 
ment in interested quarters, but it is, after all, a charge 
levied upon a monopoly by the State, which created the 
monopoly, and the new duty had the advantage of being 
one which the monopolist could not, without great difificult3^ 
evade or pass on to customers. 

The Duty upon Petrol and the imposition of heavier 
Motor Licences were both based on sound principles, for 
a luxury, whether private or commercial, was called upon 
to contribute to the wear and tear of road surfaces occa- 
sioned by motor traffic. 

Lastly there came the vexed question of the tax upon 
Land Values. This represented the first attempt in the 
economic history of this country to secure to the State a 
fairer contribution from undeveloped land, and a direct 
payment, through the Increment Duty, from owners of 
land whose increased prosperity had come to them owing 
to the energy and enterprise of the community. 

There was, of course, a loud and violent protest against 
this sudden and unexpected increase in the amount of 
direct taxation. Newspapers and politicians vied with 
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each other in gloomy and sardonic prophecies of social up- 
heaval and national ruin, of commercial revolt, and of 
internecine war ; the development of commerce was being 
killed ; British trade was moribund ; all incentive to in- 
dustrial activity was being demolished. Generally speak- 
ing, the Empire was going to the dogs. 

What actually happened ? There are, on the surface, 
three elementary tests by which the barometei- of national 
prosperity may be gauged. They are not necessarily 
correct to a digit, but they show unmistakably whether 
prosperity is rising or falling. They are the volume of 
trade, the rate of unemployment, and the Income Tax 
assessments. If the Chancellor's critics were right, then, 
within a period of five years trade should have shown 
serious signs of falling off, unemployment should have 
become at least a decimal or so per cent, more general. 
Income Tax assessments should have stood a little lower. 
Actually the contrary proved to be the case. The growth 
of trade and Income Tax assessments progressed rather by 
leaps and bounds than step by step ; while prior to the 
War the volume of unemployment v/as down to the level 
of the most prosperous of previous years. The figures 
may be left to speak for themselves. 

Since 1908, the first year of Mr. Lloyd George's tenure 
of office at the Treasury, the total volume of the interna- 
tional trade of the country grew from £1,049,680,000 to 
/i, 403,000,000 in 1913 ; while the net assessments for 
Income Tax increased from £671,000,000 in 1907-1908 to 
£755,000,000 in 1912-1913. 

But what of the nation as a whole ? At any rate, it 
had not been taxed beyond its means, since it had been able 
to meet all its obligations in hard cash, and to pay off its 
National Debt in a manner which no other nation in either 
hemisphere had been able to rival. In the eight years 
ended March, 1914, during six of which Mr. Lloyd George 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Liberal Government 
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reduced the National Debt by over £100,000,000. In a 
word the National Debt had been redeemed at an unparal- 
leled rate. " Euin " is a word which rises automatically 
to the lips in the heat of political controversy, but in such 
discussions words are seldom weighed with care. It is 
facts rather than words which count, and as we know, 
when the need came, this " ruined " people found itself 
in a position to raise within the space of seven days the 
unprecedented sum of ^^350,000,000 sterling. 

The Budget of 1909 is destined to take a very definite 
place in the history of the United Kingdom. Quite apart 
from the constitutional crisis which its ultimate passage 
through Parliament involved, it represents the first attempt 
to formulate a really democratic Budget. Direct taxation 
has now a definite and substantial place in our financial 
system in times of peace. Superfluous wealth has been 
taxed by Parliament in order to improve the lot of the 
poor and to bring into being social reforms the pressing 
need for which has been recognised for decades by statesmen 
of every political creed, but which, nevertheless, had been 
left high and dry, marooned by Chancellor after Chancellor 
because their courage was not equal to the task of finding 
the necessary mone3^ Literally, Mr. Lloyd George has 
democratised finance. 

This new development of the national system of revenue 
raising cannot be construed, even by tlie most subtle 
process of web-weaving, into attacks upon industry. The 
measures which aroused the most discussion (and they are 
legislative acts which must, of course, be read in immediate 
conjunction v.'ith the provisions of Mr. Lloyd George's 
finance) were Old Age Pensions and the National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance Acts. But it does not re- 
quire an}' very considerable degree of penetration to dis- 
cover that, so far from burdening industry, they are the 
equivalent of production in the fullest and truest sense of 
the word. The same is true, of course, of every measure of 
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social reform in so far as it tends to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the worker. Looking at the question from the 
lowest and most material point of view, and regarding the 
worker as a mere machine, valuable only as a producer, 
" increased efficiency " is more than a m.ere phrase. If 
Mr. Lloyd George had introduced and passed the Insurance 
Act for no other purpose than to create a better and more 
effective workman, the consequent expense could easily 
be translated into terms of cash value to the community. 
The labourer and the artisan, however, are more than mere 
machines — they are units in the social system of the coun- 
try. If industry may rightly be burdened with its share 
of the national expenditure, without the sullen complaint 
that it is being " taxed," there is certainly no room for 
such a protest when the industrial system is directed to 
assum.e its fair proportion of the burden of keeping alive a 
healthy and efficient social system. 

There is another aspect under which the money benefits 
of the Old Age Pensions and the National Insurance Acts 
may be regarded. They are an excellent means of cir- 
culating money in neighbourhoods and places where the 
effects of such a circulation are needed. Even though they 
do not explicitly and directly add to the volume of national 
wealth, they have — so far as the working classes themselves 
and the traders with whom they deal are concerned — 
precisely the same effects as production in the first instance. 
They give a stimulus to trade in a stratum where such 
impulses are sadly wanted. 

The enormous increase in pubUc expenditure which 
took place in 1909 and in subsequent years was used by 
his pohtical opponents as a weapon of attack against the 
administration of the Chancellor. Yet the increase was 
demonstrably due to the demands pressed upon Parliament 
by the great majority of the members of the House of 
Commons. 

At any rate, though the Opposition in Parliament were 
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challenged time after time to say which particular item of 
expenditure they thought subversive or unnecessary, the 
only item they could summon courage to criticise was the 
I^and Valuation. 

From what has already been said, it will be clear that, 
so far as the principles of the Chancellor's new schemes for 
social regeneration were concerned, the attack of the 
Opposition lacked substance. They could have said that 
the expenditure was wrong, but they did not. Indeed, 
they tacitly agreed that the reforms were just and urgent. 
Consequently, the only method of attack left open to them 
was to insist that Mr. Lloyd George was wrong in the means 
he was adopting to get the money. They could and did say 
plainly and distinctly, " Your methods are economically 
all wrong." They might have gone farther and said, 
" We will show you the better way," but they found it too 
difficiilt. 

Outside the walls of Parliament the only possible 
alternative — Tariff Reform — was, for the most part, only 
just hinted. The country was not in a mood to listen to 
proposals for increasing the cost of living to the working 
classes, but inside Parliament the Opposition found the 
coiirage to be more explicit. The Unionist Party was, 
however, never able to show how the necessary funds for 
social reform, could be raised by Tariff Reform — more 
particularly as the bulk of the money which could be ob- 
tained by the revised programme of Tariff Duties v/as 
already mortgaged by various lavish promises which, if 
and when they were fulfilled, would have left little or 
nothing for social measures. 

Moreover, the proposals of the opponents of Mr. Lloyd 
George would simply have had the effect of increasing in- 
stead of diminishing the burden, already disproportion- 
ately great, carried by the poorer classes. 

Mr. Lloyd George, on the contrary, had boldly declared 
that the onus of the new taxation must henceforward be 
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carried by the rich : the workers were paying as much as 
the nation had the right to demand in times of peace, and 
the charges upon their earnings- could not justly be in- 
creased. His Budget held the field, and after a fight that 
lasted a twelvemonth, it won the day. Tt formed a declara- 
tion of war, it is true. But the war was not against a few 
dukes holding the last ditch against a red avalanche of 
subversive revolutionaries ; it was the opening of a war 
against the poverty and social disease which were the 
disgrace of the richest civilisation the world has ever seen. 

In the campaign against the new democratic impulse 
given to finance by the Chancellor, an attempt was made to 
forge a weapon against him out of the fall in the value of 
many high-class securities, a fall which had been gradually 
occurring for many years — in fact, broadly speaking, ever 
since 1899. The notion that the country was on the brink 
of economic ruin had to be bolstered up somehow or other ; 
and the watchdogs of the reactionaries fell naturally upon 
the depreciation of Consols and gilt-edged stocks generally. 

It was, however, not difiicult to show that the deprecia- 
tion in these securities was really due to other causes. 
The statistics of the argument were based on the figures of 
the " Stock Exchange values," published monthly by the 
Bankers' Magazine, and it may be accepted as true that 
between 1907 and the summer of 1914, there had been a 
depreciation amounting to £460,000,000 in the securities 
listed in the Bankers' Magazine. What, then, was the 
explanation of this heavy fall in values ? 

The fact is that the list of 387 securities taken by the 
Bankers' Magazine is one, for the most part, of high- 
class stocks, many of them gilt-edged. Now, it is precisely 
this class of stock, sound and conservative, and carrying a 
low rate of interest, that is bound to suffer adversely 
whenever booming prosperity makes an increased return 
on capital easy to obtain. During the last half decade this 
country — in common with the rest of the world— had been 
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carried on the crest of a wave of abnormal trade activity. 
The resultant high Bank rate and the high price of money 
during the boom made low-interest-bearing stocks, to 
say the least of it, unattractive. The reason is simple 
enough, for at such times investors and lenders of money 
generally have little difficulty in obtaining a larger return 
on their capital, with hardly any perceptible increase of 
risk. It must be remembered, too, that when trade is 
active- — as it had been through the whole of the first six 
years of Mr. Lloyd George's administration of the national 
finances— high-class securities invariably suffer ; and, con- 
versely, when trade is depressed and money cannot be so 
readily employed in financing industry, it tends to flow 
back^to the investment market, and gilt-edged stocks begin 
to rise. The fact can be proved that, during great trade 
prosperity, securities with a low fixed rate of interest 
generally fall in price until the yield per cent, on the price 
paid for them approximates more nearly to the return upon 
the best industrial and commercial investments. 

It was also frequently stated that British Government 
securities fell more rapidly than those of other countries. 
But it should be noted that in the Government securities of 
those European countries with which a comparison could 
properly be made, and where conditions were more or less 
analogous, there was, in point of fact, a similar and equally 
rapid fall. Thus, while between 1905 and the summer of 
1914 Consols fell 14I points, German three-per-cents, 
also fell 14I points, and French Rentes showed a deprecia- 
tion of as much as 16J points. 

The abnormal growth of Income Tax assessments 
during the same period was due almost entirely to the in- 
creased profits of commercial undertakings, and if this 
increase were to be capitalised it would have shown a very 
material appreciation in the capital value of the industry 
of the country. Yet no critic of the Chancellor has been 
found sufficiently broad-minded to admit, much less openly 
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to insist, that the credit for this result should be given to 
" Lloyd-Georgian finance." Thus it may be gathered that 
the depreciation of £460,000,000 in gilt-edged stocks is 
really the best evidence of an enormous increase in the 
prosperity of the industry and commerce which are the life- 
blood of the nation. 

But of all the innovations introduced into our economic 
system by Mr. Lloyd George in his attempt to distribute 
the burdens of taxation equitably, none have been more 
misunderstood and none have been more unscrupulously 
attacked than his measures dealing with the taxes upon 
land. The opposition to these proposals in the House of 
Conimons consisted mainly in an endeavour to prove that 
the receipts from the Land Taxes were not sufficient to 
pay for the cost of the Land Valuation. Even if this had 
been the fact it would not in the least destroy the case for 
the Land Taxes because, as has been frequently emphasised, 
the initial cost of making the Land Valuation was a capital 
cost. In similar circumstances most industrial concerns 
would have spread the expenditure over a long term of years. 
Mr. Lloyd George, however, with perhaps an excess of 
virtue which received but small recognition, elected to 
meet the cost of the Land Valuation out of current revenue. 
And, taking everything into account, the capital cost of 
the valuation was, as a matter of fact, substantially covered 
by the current receipts due directly and indirectly to the 
valuation. It should further be remembered that the 
Land Valuation was not carried out merely for the purpose 
of levying the Undeveloped Land Duty and the Increment 
Duty. It will also form the basis of many urgently needed 
schemes of Land Reform, and in particular of the Taxation 
of Land Values. When the latter is put into operation 
the initial capital cost of the Land Valuation will constitute 
a sound and very remunerative investment. Looking 
ahead, it is indeed impossible to doubt that in future years 
the Land Taxes will prove one of the most valuable and 
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productive parts of the tax system. The land, more 
than anything else, should be held in trust for the benefit 
of the people, and had the taxation of it commenced in 
1859 instead of 1909, the Land Taxes would now have been 
reaping a large harvest for the community. Mr. Lloyd 
George has at any rate made a start, and future generations 
will increasingly reap the benefit. The subject may very 
well be left at this point. 

The subsequent Budgets of Mr. Lloyd George did not 
present the same points of interest as did his first Budget 
of 1909. They represented only the development of his 
policy as originally laid down, and they did not mark any 
new departure in principle. 

Speaking of the financial record of the Government in 
1913, Mr. Lloyd George was able to demonstrate the falsity 
of the gloomy prophecies of 1909. In the debate in the 
House of Commons on the 22nd April, 1913, he said : 
" The Government have reduced taxes on food by nearly 
;£5, 000,000. They have reduced taxes on small incomes 
and agricultural and cottage repairs by £3,500,000. They 
have provided £12,000,000 more for national defence. 
They have provided £20,000,000 to make provision for the 
aged poor, the sick, the infirm and the unemployed." 
And in addition to these results the unprecedentedly large 
reduction of the National Debt should be borne in mind. 

Thus it is clear that the direct taxation instituted by 
Mr. Lloyd George is not only equitable and economically 
sound, but it is also productive. Instead of a country 
threatened with bankruptcy, its trade and commerce 
harassed and ruined, its people seething with revolution, 
socially demoralised and corrupt, there was found, after 
the Chancellor had been six years at the Treasury, a land 
more prosperous than at any previous time in its history, 
teeming with industrial activity, its unemployed fewer than 
ever before, its aged poor provided for and its national 
health insured by the State. 
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Mr. Lloyd George has taught the country the most 
valuable financial lesson of fifty years, and the lesson has 
been taken to heart. The principle has been established 
that increased taxation must be borne by the back broad 
enough to bear the strain. Superfluous wealth has been 
subjected for the first time to a levy, and has paid — ^not, 
indeed, without vigorous protest, but certainly without 
any real hurt to itself . 



CHAPTER IX 

THE INSURANCE BILL 

In the course of an interview which Mr. Lloyd George 
accorded a leading journahst, Mr. Harold Begbie, towards 
the latter end of the year 1910, he explained that he was 
not a Socialist, because he had never seen a scheme of 
things formulated by Socialism which came within the 
four comers of practicabiUty. " I want things done," 
he informed his interviewer, " I want dreams, but dreams 
which are reaUsable. I want aspiration and discontent 
leading to a real Paradise and a real earth in which men 
can live here and now, and fulfil the destiny of the human 
race. I want to make hfe better and kinder and safer 
now — now at this moment. Suffering is too close to 
me. Misery is too near and insistent. Injustice is too 
obvious and glaring, danger is too present. I cannot 
wait," he added with the impatience of the reformer 
who is too passionately eager to remove the burdens to 
be daunted with the accompanying difficulties. 

The declaration revealed as in a flash his inmost 
thought and purpose. It unveiled the generating motives 
of his legislative efforts. For him politics represented 
something infinitely higher than the mere strife of the 
arena, or the triumph of a party. 

On his return from the Riviera it was found 
that he was still suffering from the affection of the 
throat which the severe strain of his electoral cam- 
paign had begotten. With a view of ensuring recovery, 
he readily acceded to the request of his medical adviser 
that he should forthwith cancel all his public engage- 
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ments, and take a complete rest. To that end he left 
for Beachborough, near Folkestone, where Sir Arthur 
Markham had placed his house at his service. But to a 
man of Mr. Lloyd George's intensive temperament, rest 
could only mean a new form of activity. The respite 
from the strain of pubUc speaking served only to furnish 
him with more time and energy for the great task of 
drafting his Insurance Bill; and so he arranged for the 
installation of special telephonic connection between Beach- 
borough and the Treasury Chambers at Whitehall, wires 
being hung in trees for a space of three miles from the 
trunk line to- the house, in order that he might keep in 
close and constant communication with his staff in the 
preparation of the Bill. In this way his indisposition 
proved an advantage. Reheved of the necessity of attend- 
ing the House of Commons, and of the further strain of 
receiving deputations day after day, he was able to devote 
himself without interruption to the exacting task of 
mastering the innumerable intricacies of State Insurance, 
and of reducing them into shape and order within the 
framework of a BiU. 

After many weeks of hard and of unceasing labour, 
the measure was given its final draft, and was submitted 
by Mr. Lloyd George on the floor of the House of Commons 
on May 4th. It consisted of two separate parts, one of 
which dealt with sickness and the other with unemploy- 
ment. The sickness branch of the Bill was divided into 
two sections, one of which was compulsory and the other 
voluntary. The compulsory part of the Bill involved a 
compulsory deduction from the wages of aU the employed 
classes who earned weekly wages or whose earnings were 
under the Income-tax hmit. A worker's sickness and 
invaUdity weekly insurance was compounded as follows :— 
4d. from his wages; 3d. fromhis employers; 2d. from the State. 
As he brought his speech to a close, after he had dealt 
exhaustively with the proposals of the Bill, he appealed 
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to the House of Commons to help the Government not 
merely to carry the Bill through, but to fashion it — to 
strengthen it where it was weak, and to improve it where 
it was faulty. " Here we are in the year of the crowning 
of the King," he exclaimed in a peroration that visibly 
thrilled the House with the glory of its vista J "Men 
from all parts of this great Empire coming not merely 
to celebrate the present splendour of the Empire, but 
also to take counsel together as to the best means of 
promoting its future welfare. I think that now would 
be a very good opportunity for us in the homeland to 
carry through a measure that will relieve untold misery 
in myriads of homes — misery that is undeserved ; that 
will help to prevent a good deal of wretchedness, and 
which will arm the nation to fight until it conquers ' the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.' " To his gratification his 
scheme was received both in ParHament and in the country 
with an approval begotten of an intuitive feeling that the 
measure represented the most far-reaching instalment of 
social reform within living memory. " We do not know 
which to admire the more," declared one journal in the 
ecstasy of its tribute ; " the vivid imagination which 
has foreseen a way out of so many difficulties, or the 
patience and determination which have been in labour 
for so long to make straight that way." 

Amid every manifestation of good will on both sides 
of the House, the Bill passed its first and second reading 
unchallenged by a division. It was estimated that the 
sickness and invalidity section of the Bill would affect 
nearly fifteen million people. One of the surprises of 
the measure, which had not been anticipated in the Press, 
was the setting apart of a capital sum of one and a half 
million pounds for the purpose of aiding the local au- 
thorities to build sanatoria. The unemployment part 
of the scheme was confined to the engineering and building 
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trades, and its administration was relegated to the Labour 
Exchanges. It provided that the worker should contribute 
a sum of twopence-halfpenny per week, the employer an 
equal amount, and that the State should supply one- 
fourth of the total cost. 

In the month of June he addressed a great meeting 
at the Birmingham Town Hall on the Insurance Bill. 
vSo great was the interest evoked by his visit that over 
seventy thousand applications for admission were received. 
When he arrived outside the building, he was accorded 
an ovation by an enormous crowd that had been unable 
to gain access to the meeting, and he would have been 
less or more than human if he had not been sensitive to 
so dramatic and gratifying a change in the attitude of 
the people towards him, as he recalled the memories of 
violent rowdyism with which he had been greeted on 
the same spot only four years previously. The com- 
munity which had, in the frenzy of its hatred of him, 
tried to kill him, now hailed him as its hero. 

Once more Time had brought him still another of 
those dazzHng triumphs which mark the record of his 
career. 

In the concluding words of his speech, he told the great 
audience that he had never claimed that his Bill offered a 
final solution or a complete remedy. It was, he declared, one 
of a series. After reminding them that he had been for 
some years in politics, and had had as large a share of 
contention and strife and warfare as any British politician, 
he proceeded to say in picturesque phrase : " This Session 
I have joined the Red Cross. I am in the ambulance 
corps. I am engaged to drive a wagon through the 
twistings and turnings and ruts of the Parliamentary 
road. There are men who tell me that I have overloaded 
that wagon. I have taken three years to pack it carefully. 
I cannot spare a single parcel, for the suffering is very 
great. Now there are some who say that I am in a great 
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hurry. I am rather in a hurry, for I can hear the moanings 
of the wounded, and I want to carry rehef to them in 
the alleys, the homes where they he stricken,^ and I ask 
you," he added amid a great outburst of sympathetic 
applause, as he resumed his seat, " to help me to set aside 
hindrances, to avoid the pitfalls that beset my difficult 
path." 

Other pressing duties made, with the Insurance Bill, 
exacting demands upon his time and energies. His 
appointment to the office of Constable of Carnarvon 
Castle had been regarded by the Welsh people as a per- 
sonal comphment to him as the representative of the ancient 
borough. The position had for long years represented 
only a sinecure, which was vested with the nominal over- 
sight of the fabric of the building. But with his genius 
for discovering the strategic elements of an opportunity, 
Mr. Lloyd George discerned in the accession of a new-comer 
to the ancient title of the Prince of Wales, a unique occa- 
sion for reviving, in all its historic grandeur, the ceremonial 
investiture of the young Prince with the sceptre and 
symbols of the office — a ceremony which had remained 
in abeyance since the reign of Henry VII. 

The suggestion received ready support in the Royal 
circle, and on July nth the Investiture took place within 
the confines of Carnarvon Castle, iri the presence of the 
King and Queen, and of the most representative gathering 
of the people of Wales that had ever been held. The 
traditional differences of creed and sect and party, with 
which the Principality has long been scarred, were lost 
in the thrilhng consciousness of national unity, and in 
the deep presentiment of a common destiny. The active 
passion for music found its full expression in the rendering 
of Welsh hymns by the great concourse, while the vitality 
of the ancient tongue of the Cymry was betokened afresh 
by the greeting, in the vernacular, from the lips of the 
young Prince, in which he had been specially tutored by 
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Mr. Lloyd George. Picturesque as was the ceremony, 
it served a still higher purpose in symbolising the national 
entity of Wales, and in reflecting the distinctive character- 
istics of the Welsh nation. 

Mr. Lloyd George returned from the historic scene at 
Carnarvon to the council board of Downing Street to find 
that the international horizon had become darkened 
with an ominous cloud. Morocco had developed into a 
centre of conflicting claims between France, Germany and 
Spain. France had already dispatched an expedition to 
Fez, while Spain had taken steps to occupy portions of 
the interior. So tempting an opportunity for a territorial 
scramble made a ready appeal to Germany with its eager- 
ness for fresh acquisitions, and accordingly an intimation 
was made to Sir Edward Grey, through the German 
Ambassador in London, that, " the German Government 
regarded a return to the status quo in Morocco as doubtful, 
if not impossible ; and that what they contemplated was 
a definite solution of the Moroccan question between 
Germany, France and Spain." To that end a German 
cruiser had already been dispatched to the Port of Agadir 
on the Morocco coast. Such an intimation obviously 
left Great Britain entirely out of account in the contem- 
plated rearrangement — an omission to which, in view 
of its treaty obUgations to France, it could not possibly 
agree. On July 4th, Sir Edward Grey had informed 
the German Ambassador that the matter had been con- 
sidered by the Cabinet, and that, in the face of the treaty 
obligations and of the commercial interests of Great 
Britain, they were not prepared to recognise any new 
arrangements in which they had not been consulted. For 
seventeen days nothing more was said on either side, 
but on July 21st, Sir Edward Grey sent for the German 
Ambassador in order to impress upon him afresh the 
determination of the British Government not to remain 
inactive if Germany persisted in her purpose of estabUsh- 
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ing herself at Agadir. It so happened that, on the day 
on which Sir Edward Grey conveyed this intimation to 
the German Ambassador, Mr. Lloyd George was due to 
speak at the annual banquet to the bankers and merchants 
of London, and both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
agreed that, if no references were made on such an occa- 
sion to foreign affairs, the omission might be misinterpreted 
by the German Government as a weakening of attitude 
on the part of the British Cabinet. Moreover, it was 
desirable in view of the possible developments of the 
situation to sound such a note of warning as would rever- 
berate in Germany, and, as Mr. Lloyd George was regarded 
on the Continent as the last man in the British Cabinet 
who would be found anxious for any outbreak of hostilities, 
both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey felt that a warning 
from his lips would be vested with special force and gravity. 
In the course of his speech at the Mansion House, 
Mr. Lloyd George referred with pride to the commanding 
place occupied by Great Britain in promoting the prosperity 
of other countries. " We are the bankers of the world," 
he continued ; "we are the carriers of the world ; we 
are the produce brokers of the world ; we are the insur- 
ance office of the world. We have a paramount interest 
in the general prosperity of all countries. Anything that 
conduces to the world's prosperity is our interest ; any- 
thing that impairs it is chiefly our loss." There was only 
one circumstance, he went on to say, that could possibly 
interfere with that stream of prosperity whose fertilising 
influence was spreading over the whole world, and that 
circumstance would be anything that disturbed inter- 
national peace. He declared peace to be the first con- 
dition of continued prosperity, and he expressed his beUef 
that there was no reason to fear that there was any immi- 
nence of a catastrophe that would endanger peace, al- 
though there were constant questions which produced 
discussion and sometimes irritation between governments. 
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" But I am also bound to say this," he added as he pro- 
ceeded to read from carefully prepared notes which, as 
afterwards transpired, had received the imprimatur of 
both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister, " that 
I believe it is essential in the highest interests not merely 
of this country, but of the world, that Britain should at 
all hazards maintain her place and her prestige among 
the Great Powers. Her potency has been many times 
in the past, and may yet be in the future, invaluable to 
the cause of human liberties. It has more than once in 
the past redeemed Continental nations, who are sometimes 
too apt to forget the service, from overwhelming disaster, 
and even from national extinction. I would make great 
sacrifices to preserve peace. I conceive that nothing 
would justify a disturbance of international goodwill 
except questions of the greatest national moment, but 
if a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could 
only be preserved by the surrender of the great and bene- 
ficent position Britain has won by centuries of hazard 
and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, 
when her interests were vitally affected, as if she was of 
no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically 
that peace at that price would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure. National honour is 
no party question. The security of our great international 
trade is no party question. The peace of the world is much 
more likely to be secured if all nations realise fairly what 
the conditions of peace must be ; and it is because I have 
the conviction that nations are beginning to understand 
each other better, to appreciate each other's point of 
view more thoroughly, and to discuss calmly and dis- 
passionately their differences, that I feel sure that nothing 
will happen between now and next year which will render 
it difficult for the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
place to respond to the toast of the continued prosperity 
of the public purse." 
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The speech created a sensation on the Continent- 
Although he had studiously avoided any specific reference 
to Germany by name, the implication of his remarks 
was strikingly obvious. The French newspapers openly 
hailed the speech as a warning to Germany which was 
all the more marked, as the Temps observed, because of 
Mr. Lloyd George's LiberaUsm, his pacific tendencies, 
and his regard for Germany. The Berlin newspapers 
were content to reproduce it without comment beyond 
inquiring in headhnes : " For whom is the Minister's 
warning intended ? " But the German Chancellerie was 
much too disturbed by the character of Mr. Lloyd George's 
observations to affect ignorance of their purpose. A 
feeling of amazement was succeeded by one of rage, and 
there was current in Paris a report that the German 
Ambassador in London had been instructed to demand 
a retraction from the British Government, and the dis- 
missal of Mr. Lloyd George from office, after the fashion 
of M. Delcasse, whose deposition had been deemed to 
placate the ruffled feelings of the German Government. 

Some months later, in a speech on the floor of the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward Grey lifted the veil that 
had enshrouded the negotiations between the two countries, 
and he revealed the fact that three days after Mr. Lloyd 
George's speech, the German Ambassador tendered the 
Foreign Office an assurance that Germany had no inten- 
tion of occupying any port on the Morocco coast ; but, 
added Sir Edward Grey, that friendly intimation was 
supplemented on the following day with a reference to 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer which was 
exceedingly stiff in tone. But it served only to elicit, in 
return, a statement from the Foreign Minister in which 
he exphcitly declared that Mr. Lloyd George's speech 
embodied not only his own views, but also the considered 
judgment of the British Government. In the face of 
so direct and emphatic a statement the German Govern- 
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ment wisely refrained from pressing the matter further, 
with the result that the threatening peril of a rupture 
passed away. 

After this conspicuous service to the country in the 
domain of foreign politics, Mr. Lloyd George was called 
upon to deal with a grave peril that had suddenly arisen 
at home. For some time there had been a fresh recru- 
descence of discontent and friction among the railway 
workers. The conciliation boards, which Mr. Lloyd George 
established as the basis of settlement seven years earUer, 
had not fulfilled the men's expectations. This was said 
to be due to a two-fold cause : the concihation system 
had not been worked fairly by some of the companies ; 
and, secondly, there were certain drawbacks in it which 
were fatal to its success. Under stress of the irritation 
caused, the men proclaimed, in August, at twenty-four 
hours' notice, a general strike. Mr. Sydney Buxton had 
by this time succeeded to the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade, and consequently the task of essaying a speedy 
settlement in the interests of all parties fell to his lot. 
In his difficulties he invoked the help of the Prime Minister, 
who in firm tones informed a deputation of the railway 
men that in fulfilment of its duty to the community the 
Government could do no other than keep the railways 
open at all costs, but with a view of redressing their griev- 
ances he offered them a Royal Commission, whose duty 
it would be to take evidence and prepare a report. Un- 
fortunately his statement was interpreted as a threat, 
and his offer of a Commission was regarded as a means 
of staving off their demands, with the result that the 
prospect of a settlement became more remote. At the 
critical moment, the services of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
conciliator were requisitioned. With consummate tact 
he assuaged the ruffled susceptibilities of the men, and 
he succeeded in persuading them to agree to refer their 
grievances to a special commission of five members which 
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was required to report without delay in regard to such 
administrative and legislative action as was deemed 
necessary for removing the causes of complaint. As one 
leading journal justly declared, from the moment that 
Mr. Lloyd George took control of the negotiations, they 
assumed a favourable turn. His matchless gifts as a 
diplomatist were seen to the fullest advantage, while the 
successful result of his efforts re-established his title to 
the proud name of peace-maker. " Very glad to hear," 
the King telegraphed to him in expression of his con- 
gratulations, " that it was largely due to your energy 
and skill that a settlement with regard to this very serious 
strike has been brought about. I heartily congratulate 
you, and feel the whole country will be most grateful to 
you for averting a most disastrous calamity." 

For months the Government had been battling with 
difficulties both at home and abroad. The perils of 
complications with Germany had been aggravated by 
the threat of a railway strike at a time when the ParUa- 
ment Bill was being submitted to the House of Lords, 
and when the protracted struggle between the two Houses 
was being brought to a definite issue ; but in all its diffi- 
culties the Government had learnt to turn to Mr. Lloyd 
George. His resourcefulness never failed, and his 
indomitable spirit never wearied. But all the time his 
own difficulties had been growing* In his speech at 
Birmingham he had referred to the chorus of commendation 
with which his Insurance Bill had been received, and in 
picturesque phrase he had described the Bill as being 
" smothered with praise." But the most striking tribute 
to the merits of the Bill emanated from Vorwdrts, the 
organ of the German Labour Party. After a close scrutiny 
of the provisions of the measure, that journal declared its 
superiority to the German scheme to be incontestable. 
" By uniting invalidity insurance with sickness insurance, of 
which it is really a part," it declared, " the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer has created a self-contained law which protects 
the workman from the earliest illness until old age, from 
the worst misfortunes of proletarian existence." The 
triumph of the British measure, from the German point 
of view, lay in the fact that it could be carried into law 
without the adoption of the hampering bureaucratic 
methods which marred the German scheme. " Mr. Lloyd 
George alone," declared Vorwdrts, in the fervour of its 
tribute, " is worth a dozen so-called German statesmen," 
while President Taft of the United States of America, in 
quick recognition of the humanitarian purposes of the 
measure, had enthusiastically declared that Mr. Lloyd 
George had translated the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew into practical legislation. 

In view of such high and general commendation of 
the aims and purposes of his scheme, it was not surprising 
that Mr. Lloyd George should have openly proclaimed 
his confident anticipation that the Bill would find its 
way to the Statute Book within a period of three months. 
But the summer had not advanced far before a perceptible 
change in its prospects set in. 

Commendation began to give way to criticism, and 
the merits of the Bill became lost in a cloud. of misrepre- 
sentation. At by-elections it was made the object of 
savage attacks on Unionist platforms, and the prejudices 
of the various classes who were especially affected by its 
provisions were stirred up. The traditional antipathies 
of the British people to anything that savours of the 
element of compulsion were sedulously exploited in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The measure was scornfully caricatured 
as a laborious device for " licking stamps," and was 
declared to have no higher motive than the creation of 
an army of bureaucrats for its administration. Domestic 
servants, who stood to gain by the financial benefits of 
the scheme, were encouraged by their mistresses to write 
in protest against its proposals as unjust incidences on 
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their wages. The aptness of the phrase " ninepence for 
fourpence " which Mr. Lloyd George had used in illus- 
tration of the pecuniary benefits which would accrue to 
the workers under the provisions of the scheme, was 
assailed with savage vituperation. But the most formidable 
obstacle which the author of the Bill had to encounter was 
the stubborn and organised opposition of the medical pro- 
fession, who were openly threatening to refuse to work the 
Act unless more favourable terms were conceded to them. 

The clamour in the country against the Bill gradually 
reacted on the tone and temper of the Opposition in 
Parliament, who were already embittered as the result 
of the passage of the Parliament Bill into law. As a 
result, the benevolence of their attitude on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill perceptibly changed into one of distrust 
and of open opposition. Numerous amendments were 
moved during the Committee stage, with the undisguised 
purpose of impeding its progress, and a division was 
challenged on the third reading. On that occasion Mr. 
Bonar Law, who had succeeded Mr. Balfour as the Leader 
of the Opposition, endeavoured to explain the change in 
the attitude of the Opposition, by assuming a non-com- 
mittal pose. " We will neither say ' Yes ' nor ' No,' " 
he declared. " If we say ' No,' it implies that we are 
opposed to the principles and objects of the Bill. We 
shall not say ' No.' If we say ' Yes,' it implies that we 
approve of the Bill as it is presented to the House now. 
We shall not say ' Yes.' " But although the Opposition 
declined to say "Yes" or "No," they voted against the 
third reading of the Bill, on the ground that it had been 
inadequately discussed and would be unequal in its opera- 
tion. This action was thus more significant of their real 
attitude than any words could possibly have been. 

The Bill could no longer be described as " choked 
with honey," and in the dramatic change in its prospects 
its author found it necessary to seek a fresh metaphor. 
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In a speech which he deHvered at Bath in the month of 
November, he described the Bill as " swimming through 
a murky flood of misrepresentation." In view of the 
clamour which was being raised throughout the land 
in opposition to the measure, there were not a few among 
the supporters of the Government who were ready to 
urge that it would be expedient to defer its passage into 
law until the following session, in the hope that in the 
meantime the clamour would die down, and the purport 
of the Act be better understood. But Mr. Lloyd George 
resolutely declined to give heed to all such timid counsels. 
" I will fight it through or I will fall," he declared in a 
speech in October, with the same unyielding spirit as had 
enabled him to triumph over the timidity of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet in regard to his land taxes. He insisted 
on having the Bill through by the following year, on the 
ground that once the benefits began to flow in, the mis- 
representations would inevitably cease. Why should the 
Bill be made to wait ? he cried. Were they to wait until 
the dark stream of human misery had flowed past, or 
until it surged up and broke over the banks of law and 
convention, and devastated the land with its torrent? 
" I am taunted," he proceeded to say, " that I have 
promised a new heaven and a new earth. They seem to 
think that that phrase was uttered by me. I confess that 
I am a humble believer in it, and I should like to be able 
in a humble way to help its advent : a new earth where 
the health of the multitude will be more precious in the 
eyes of the law than the wealth of the few ; a new earth 
where the superabundance with which Providence blesses 
labour shall be directed and controlled so that the home 
of the labourer shall be saved from wretchedness, penury, 
poverty and privation ; a new earth where the best of 
all shall be concentrated and organised to avert the 
worst from each." 

He supplemented his speeches on public platforms 
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with strenuous devotion to the furtherance of his Bill. 
" The energy and diplomacy of Mr. Lloyd George," 
declared The Times at the close of the year 1911, " have 
never been so well displayed as in his initiation and conduct 
of the Insurance Bill, which he pressed through with 
little help from his colleagues." But it added that, as the 
result of the unprecedented magnitude and complexity 
of the measure, its passage found him " at a critical 
moment in his hitherto marvellously successful career." 
The difficulties of the situation failed to daunt or to dis- 
courage him. Day after day he received deputations 
representing classes or interests affected by the Bill, and 
it was justly estimated that he received more deputations 
in the course of a few weeks than any other Minister of 
the Crown had received in the course of a lifetime. By 
dint of his innate persuasiveness, he conciliated hostile 
interests, soothed susceptibilities that had become ruffled, 
and made smoother the passage of the Bill. As he con- 
fessed on one occasion, he had been compelled to fling 
some things out of his wagon to vested interests — " a 
delicacy here, a bit of luxury there, and even an opiate 
in order to get along." As the result of the sullen atti- 
tude of the doctors, he found it advisable to make them 
a concession of an additional two shillings per member 
on the amount stipulated in the Bill. But every con- 
cession was made with the supreme object of facilitating 
the passage of the Bill into law, and of ensuring its prime 
purpose in the advancement of the physical welfare of 
the great mass of the workers. " The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer," declared one of the spokesmen of the Front 
Opposition Bench in a generous tribute, " is master of 
the art of conciliation, and no one could pilot a difficult 
Bill through the House with more success." 

In spite of the vehemence with which it was attacked 
by its opponents, and of the timidity of some of its sup- 
porters, the Bill in due time reached the Statute Book 
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and became the law of the land. It was decreed that the 
Act should come into operation on Monday, July 15th, 
1912. On the preceding Saturday, Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed a great gathering at Kennington Theatre in 
celebration of its enactment. At the outset he was able 
to announce that already there were no fewer than nine 
and a half million members of approved societies under 
the provisions of the new Act. More members, he declared, 
had joined friendly societies during the previous three 
weeks than during the preceding twenty years. He claimed 
for the new Act that it had for the first time mobilised 
the whole nation — " not," he added in a strain of pride, 
" to wage war upon their fellow-men, not to march into 
the territories of people who are flesh of our flesh and 
blood of our blood, to ravage and to destroy ; but the 
nation is mobilised for the purpose of securing health, 
for securing plenty, and for driving away the privation 
and hunger that have invaded millions of homes." That, 
we went on to say, was the invader that they were organ- 
ising an army of fourteen millions to meet on the following 
Monday. The new measure had been bitterly assailed 
with misrepresentations, with falsehoods, and its author 
had been abused in such a way as no other Minister of 
the Crown in his time had been assailed. " My race, 
my origin," he continued, " they are all the topics of their 
vituperation. I am proud of both," he quickly added. 
" There is one quality that my little race has," he pro- 
ceeded to say, " that gives them peculiar offence, and 
that's the gift of imagination. It has pulled me through 
many a fight, and it will pull me through this," he exclaimed 
in a ringing tone of confidence, " because when insults 
hurtle through the air, I can always see a vision on the 
horizon which sustains me. I can see now the humble 
homes of the people with the dark clouds of anxiety, 
disease, distress, privation hanging heavily over them. 
And I can see again another vision. I can see the Old 
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Age Pension Act, the Insurance Act, and many another 
Act in their trail descending, like breezes from the hills 
of my native land, sweeping into the mist-laden valleys, 
and clearing the gloom away until the rays of God's sun 
have pierced the narrowest window." 

The consummation of Mr. Lloyd George's achieve- 
ment in the enactment of a measure which so materially 
affected the homes and the welfare of millions of men 
and women found its eloquent epilogue in a striking tribute 
from his friend and colleague Mr. Winston Churchill to 
the magnitude of his accompUshment. " In Germany," 
declared Mr. Churchill in a speech to his own constituents, 
" they took ten years to establish their system of insur- 
ance, and they are improving it yet. Quite true ; but 
we have taken twenty years — ^not ten, but twenty — to 
do nothing. We have stood looking at it for twenty years, 
and we should have been looking at it now and making 
speeches about it, and shaking our heads over it, and 
appointing drowsy committees of inquiry and deaUng 
with mountains of musty blue-books, if one man had not 
come along — a man of genius, a man of courage, armed 
with power, a man sprung from the people, who had 
lived their lives, and knew what the health of the bread- 
winner meant to a humble home ; a man who found a 
Prime Minister who trusted him and backed him, and a 
great Party which was an instrument in his hands ; and 
behold, the thing was done ! It is done and past recall. 
We are an insured nation. Whatever the ebb and flow 
of party politics may be, this tremendous step, as great 
as anything which Bismarck ever did for the social life 
of Germany, has been taken. It can never be retraced, 
and you and your children, and your children's children — 
every household in the country — every class in the State 
— will pay the contributions and draw the benefits, and 
be influenced and affected by this legislation every week 
of their lives." 




By kind permission of tJu Prcpi-ietors 0/ ^^ Pitiich" 
THE WOLF THAT WOULDN'T 

Red Riding Hood { l/r. Lloyd Gcoi-^e) : "Hullo, granny, hasn't he tried to eat you?" 
Grandmother (Insmanrc Biit) : " No — never even touched me." 

Red Ridmg Hood: "Good! But all the same, this isn't the story I've been brought 
up on." 
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The passage of the Insurance Bill into law brought 
no respite to the Chancellor from the travail of his tasks 
and the burden of his duties, for he found himself con- 
fronted with the immediate task of preparing his third 
Budget, which he submitted to the House of Commons 
on April 2nd. In his opening sentence, he informed 
the House, with undisguised gratification, that the balance 
of revenue over expenditure during the previous year had 
yielded a surplus of over six and a half millions, " which 
is, I beheve," he proudly added, " the largest realised 
surplus on record." He reminded the House that when 
he had stood at that box three years before, in introducing 
his first Budget, he had found himself confronted with 
the largest deficit that any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had had to encounter in time of peace, a deficit that was 
aggravated by certain commitments that carried with 
them a rapid growth in expenditure during the year 
following. The proposals which he submitted to the House 
on that occasion were carried into law, after the fiercest 
political conflict since the days of the great Reform Bill, 
a conflict which, as he justly observed, shook the Constitu- 
tion, and in the issue profoundly modified it. In reviewing 
the results of that memorable Budget, he made reference 
to " the legend " that had been assiduously cultivated 
that the purposes for which that Budget was designed 
to finance were of " a revolutionary, socialistic and sub- 
versive character in themselves." As he proceeded to 
show, there were three causes that had created the deficit 
of that year — an increase in naval expenditure, pro- 
vision for old age pensions, and grants-in-aid to local 
authorities, none of which, as he rightly claimed, could be 
described as of a revolutionary character. In the course 
of his speech, he drew an amusing contrast between the 
belief of the typical capitalist in regard to " the predatory 
legislation " of the Government, and his action. In the 
evening such a man would go to a pohtical meeting and 
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he would cheer with great satisfaction the declaration 
that the foundations of civilised society were being under- 
mined, but on the following morning he would turn up at 
his country house with the assurance of a man who knew 
that all was well with the world. " And so," observed 
Mr. Lloyd George with a mirthful smile, " he enjoys the 
double sensation of receiving large actual profits, whilst 
at the same time prophesying dire future ills." After 
he had submitted his proposals for the year, Mr. Lloyd 
George addressed himself to the Opposition, who had so 
fiercely assailed the Budget of 1909, and in resonant tones 
of exultation he reminded them that the Budget, which 
Lord Rosebery had bemoaned as " the end of all things," 
had produced a revenue of twelve millions in the first 
year, and twenty-three millions in the third year, without 
adding a single penny to the necessaries of life. " That," 
he exclaimed in triumph, " is the story of the Budget of 
1909." 

His triumph was complete. The memorable " People's 
Budget " had not only effected a dramatic change in the 
Constitution to the detriment of the Peers — a consumma- 
tion which had been so long desired — but it had justified 
itself as a sound expedient for raising revenue. On one 
occasion Mr. Lloyd George described himself as a man 
who was " in a hurry " to reheve the needy. The descrip- 
tion was a just one. He had marked the growing dis- 
crepancy between the programme of the political parties 
and the glaring economic needs of the masses, and with 
characteristic eagerness he had applied himself to the 
task of bridging that chasm. The proposals of his memor- 
able Budget, the Old Age Pensions Act, and the Insur- 
ance Act represented separate arcs in the bridge. The 
completion of one had marked the beginning of another. 
But although he had thus succeeded in making legislation 
relevant to the vital needs of the masses who dwelt in 
the shadow of care and precariousness, he realised that 
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the bridge would remain incomplete as long as the system 
of land tenure was. left untouched ; and so in his speech 
at the annual meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
at Bath in November, 191 1, after emphasising the supreme 
value of the Insurance Bill as a contribution to the cause 
of social reform, he proceeded to advocate a drastic 
revision of land tenure as one of the most urgent needs 
of the country. The feudal system, of which it was a relic, 
might have been very useful in the dark ages, but it had 
become absolutely unsuited to the needs of the com- 
munity. It was just like clothing a member of the Terri- 
torial Army in a coat of armour : it would impede his 
movements and weigh him down. The existing land 
system, he had declared, hindered every attempt at social 
ameUoration and thwarted every enterprise, whether in- 
dustrial or municipal, and no progress could be achieved 
until the system had been recast. The most urgent need 
of Britain he described as that of the regeneration of rural 
Britain, but that, he added, could not be secured without 
a complete reform of the land laws. He drew attention 
to the ominous fact that hundreds of thousands of robust 
citizens were being constantly driven by the system of 
land tenure from the healthy environment of the soil to 
the allurements of the towns and cities. " I am not sur- 
prised," he added ; " for when the just rewards of labour 
are given to those who labour not, and when those who 
do toil are requited with wretched wages and still more 
wretched houses, you will not get the labour on the land." 

Impressed with the urgency of the land problem as 
the basic foundation of social reform, he applied himself 
to its advocacy with that same full measure of zeal as he 
had devoted to his memorable campaign against the 
House of Lords. He made it the theme of his speeches 
in various parts of the country, and he invested it with 
the force of a dominant issue. 

The triumph of the Parliament Act was quickly fol- 
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lowed by the fruition of its purpose. Under cover of its 
protection the Government submitted to ParHament in 
the session of 1912 two highly contentious measures, to 
both of which the Liberal Party had been long committed 
— the Irish Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill — in sure confidence that in the fullness of the 
appointed time both Bills would find their way to the 
Statute Book. The Welsh Bill had a special interest 
for Mr. Lloyd George. It not only embodied a principle 
M'hich he had passionately advocated during the whole 
of his public career, but it carried with it the fulfilment 
of the definite pledge which he had made to his country- 
men that, if the Government found itself compelled to 
postpone the introduction of a Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill until it had disposed of the veto of the Lords, the 
first-fruits of its victory would be devoted to the material- 
isation in law of the Welsh demand for religious equalit3^ 
On the strength of that assurance, the sense of resentment 
towards the Government, which had been growing among 
the Nonconformists of Wales, had given way to a whole- 
hearted support of the Government in its campaign against 
the House of Lords. 

Naturally, Mr. Lloyd George took a special- interest 
in the Bill, although it lay outside the ambit of his Depart- 
ment, and he delivered trenchant speeches in its support 
on both the first and the second readings. His speech on 
the second reading created a memorable scene on the floor 
of the House, when he lashed the opponents of the Bill 
with his invective into a state of uncontrollable fury. In 
referring to a circular issued by the Duke of Devonshire 
for subscriptions in order to organise opposition to the 
Bill, he quoted the Duke's declaration that the Bill repre- 
sented the robbery of God. " Why," exclaimed Mr. Lloyd 
George, as his voice grew strident under stress of in- 
dignation, " does he not know that the very foundations 
of his fortunes are laid deep in sacrilege, fortunes built 
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out of desecrated shrines and pillaged altars. Look at 
the whole story of the pillage of the Reformation," he 
continued in an angered tone. " They robbed the Catholic 
Church, they robbed the monasteries, they robbed the 
altars, they robbed the almshouses, they robbed the poor, 
and they robbed the dead. Then they come here," he 
exclaimed with a scornful glance at the descendants of 
families who had been enriched by the Reformation 
" when we are trying to seek, at any rate to recover, some 
part of this pillaged property for the poor for whom it 
was originally given, and they venture, with hands dripping 
with the fat of sacrilege," he cried, as he dramatically pro- 
jected his own hands in illustration of his reference, "to 
accuse us of robbery of God." 

Extremely effective as were his speeches in the debates 
on the Welsh Bill, the bloom of his strength was naturally 
reserved for the work of his own Department. In one 
session after another, his annual Budget became a legisla- 
tive landmark. Under his skilful touch, it widened into 
something far greater and more valuable than the nation's 
balance-sheet. It became an instrument for solid reform 
— a means for placing the heaviest burdens on the shoulders 
that were most capable of bearing them. The financier, 
who was concerned only with the adjustments of revenue 
and expenditure, was lost in the social reformer, whose 
soul was aflame with the passion of his eagerness to promote 
the welfare of the masses. His famous Budget in 1909 
had not merely broadened the basis of taxation, but it 
had tapped more sources of revenue, with the result that 
with each successive Budget he found himself in the 
position of being able to secure the necessary funds without 
any strain on the financial resources of the nation. In 
his Budget of 1913 he had to provide for an expenditure 
of over one hundred and ninety-five millions, which he 
described as " a very startling figure." In accounting 
for the heavy increase in the country's expenditure, he. 
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pointed out that expenditure had rushed up at a very 
alarming rate in practically every country throughout 
the world. The main cause of the increase he declared 
to be attributable to the growth of military and naval 
armaments. " It is also due," he went on to say, " to a 
very large extent to the growing appreciation of the 
obUgations which the community owes as a whole in 
respect of the health, the comfort, and the amenities of 
individual citizens." 

In his eagerness to help the people into the blessed 
air and sunshine of health and prosperity, he had directly 
contributed to the startling growth of the country's ex- 
penditure, but he had at the same time provided the 
means whereby that expenditure could be met. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GREAT WAR 

There was no item in his annual Budgets which Mr. Lloyd 
George deplored so much as that represented by the ex- 
penditure on armaments. As he declared on one occasion; 
he regarded armaments as a burden on the industrial energy 
of the country and as a limit to the activities of the State in 
making provision for the social needs of the community. 
An enormous amount of wealth, he added, which would be 
available for much better purposes, was being drained by 
those epileptic fits of militarism which seized civilisation 
from time to time. But much as he bemoaned these 
" epileptic fits," begotten, as he beUeved them to be, of 
imaginary perils, he took no risks, as his Budgets clearly 
showed. Ample provision was made for maintaining that 
inviolabihty of the country from the peril of an attack 
which he recognised as supremely essential to the security 
and welfare of the nation. 

The perceptible change in the atmosphere of the Euro- 
pean Chancelleries encouraged him in the hope that a more 
cordial relationship could be established between Germany 
and Britain. The acute tension over the Agadir incident, 
which had carried with it the dread possibilities of war, had 
been succeeded in the two following years by the active 
co-operation of the two countries in the task of circum- 
scribing the Balkan War, and in adjusting the results with 
a view to a permanent settlement. 

Mr. Lloyd George welcomed this favourable change in 
the relationship of the two countries as the omen of a new 
era. " This is the most favourable moment," he declared 
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in an interview which appeared in the Daily Chronicle on 
New Year's Day, 1914, " that has presented itself within 
the last twenty years to overhaul our expenditure in 
armaments." He based this optimistic survey of the 
international position on the ground that the relations 
between England and Germany were " infinitely more 
friendly " than they had been for years. Both countries, 
he pointed out, had realised what ought to have been 
obvious long before, " and that is," he added, " they have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by a quarrel, and 
that they have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
reverting to the old policy of friendliness." He referred to 
the growth of expenditure on armaments as " organised 
insanity," and he rejoiced to find signs that the industrial 
classes in European countries were increasingly protesting 
against it. 

The Budget which he submitted to the House of Com- 
mons early in May in the same year — 1914 — reflected the 
buoyancy of his hope that, in the relaxation of the strain 
between England and Germany, the pressure for armaments 
had been considerably lessened, for it was essentially a 
domestic Budget. It dealt with the readjustment of the 
relations of local and Imperial finance. As Mr. Lloyd 
George pointed out, successive Parliaments had imposed 
new functions of an onerous and costly character upon the 
local authorities, but rarely with any provision for assist- 
ance to meet the financial liabilities ; and in illustration of 
his statement he quoted legislative enactments that re- 
ferred to Housing and to Public Health. In view of the 
urgency of the matter he decided to avail himself of the 
opportunity provided by his Budget to relieve the munici- 
palities of the tremendous burden of financial responsi- 
bilities which had been so increasingly cast upon them. 
To this end he proposed, as an essential part of a scheme 
for further State aid, to set up a national system of valua- 
tion for local taxation — a valuation based upon the real 
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value of property, and separating the sites and the im- 
provements. He further stipulated that the additional 
relief which should accrue to the ratepayers, as the result of 
the grants given by the State, should go in reduction of the 
rates upon the improvements. These stipulations were 
supplemented by substantial grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer in regard to Poor Law Administration, Pohce 
grant, the cost of main roads. Education, and Pubhc 
Health. In regard to Public Health he pointed out that 
there was no more important branch of the public service 
than that which dealt with the prevention and cure of 
disease, the promotion of national fitness and the well- 
being of the population. Yet, notwithstanding its supreme 
importance, as the Chancellor proceeded to point out, 
the national contribution towards public health was some- 
thing like £200,000 a year — " less than the cost of a third- 
class cruiser," as he put it. Preventible disease, he added, 
is the costUest of all extravagances. 

After he had set out at length his proposals for a gradu- 
ated Income Tax, he warned the House of Commons that 
though he had had to find an extra milHon pounds on that 
occasion by way of taxation, there would be a still greater 
gap the following year. Part of the gap, he hastened to 
declare, he hoped to bridge by a reduction in the Navy 
Estimates on the ground that the period of arrears and of 
abnormal shipbuilding would have passed. There were 
one or two other points, he added in a cheerful tone, upon 
which he confidently based his anticipation of a substantial 
reduction — in blissful unconsciousness of what the year was 
destined to call forth. 

As will thus be seen, it was a Budget that reflected 
clearly the optimistic belief with which the Chancellor had 
greeted the year 1914, when, as an outcome of the more 
cordial relationships which had been begotten between 
Germany and Britain, he anticipated that the need for any 
increase in armaments was passing away. 

4—0 
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It is unnecessary here to recall the memories of the 
eventful days in the latter part of July, 1914, when Europe 
suddenly found itself canopied with the black cloud of war. 
In those days British statesmen were haunted with anxieties 
over the position of affairs in Ulster ; and the fear of civil 
war in Ireland had so dominated the public mind that the 
sinister significance of events in Europe was being missed. 
With dramatic suddenness there came Austria's ultimatum 
to Serbia, followed in quick succession by the declaration 
of war against Russia and then against France. The 
position in Ulster instantly receded into utter insignificance 
as compared with the grim spectre of a European War. 

Should Britain intervene ? That became for British 
statesmen the most urgent of questions. It was known 
that certain members of the Cabinet were strongly opposed 
to intervention. Among these were Lord Morley and Mr. 
John Burns, and it was whispered that Mr. Lloyd George 
shared their views. This was not surprising. Reared on a 
stem Nonconformist hearth, he had been taught to abhor 
war as the relic of a primeval barbarism. During the South 
African War he had been its most strenuous and bitter 
opponent. In Parliament and on the public platform he 
spoke against it with passionate vehemence, and he even 
went to the length of voting against supplies for its con- 
tinuance. He was regarded generally throughout the 
country as the chief antagonist of war. It is therefore easy 
to understand the horror with which he dreaded even the 
prospect of a war between this country and Germany, for he 
realised the prodigious outlay that it would involve in both 
treasure and blood. He was keen on the completion of 
those far-reaching schemes of social reform which he had 
already initiated with such conspicuous success, and he 
could not forget Robespierre's memorable declaration that 
ence war breaks out all hope for reform vanishes. It is 
therefore not a matter of surprise to find that, even when 
most of his colleagues in the Liberal Cabinet had found 
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themselves driven by stern force of circumstance to the 
conclusion that there was no course open to Britain con- 
sonant with the dictates of national honour other than to 
draw the sword in combat, Mr. Lloyd George, in his inborn 
horror of the meaning and purpose of war, still shrank back, 
It is no longer a secret that even as late as the evening of 
the ist of August, when the issues were still trembUng in 
the balance, he wrote a letter to a colleague in the Cabinet 
in which he pointed out that " a war declared merely on 
grounds of problematical self-interest would create such 
an outcry in Great Britain as had never been heard before, 
leaving us a divided and therefore easily vanquished 
people." It appears that, after writing the letter, he went 
out to fill a dinner engagement, where he found himself 
seated in juxtaposition to the Belgian Minister in London. 
Naturally the conversation hinged exclusively on the war, 
and the two men readily exchanged their views on matters 
that directly affected their own particular countries, such 
as the question of Britain's intervention, and the position 
of Belgium in the face of so dire a peril. But the Belgian 
Minister, in the course of the conversation, made it quite 
clear that his own little country was heroically facing the 
devastating wrath of the legions of Germany in implicit 
confidence that she could count on the protecting arm of 
England in accordance with her solemn treaty obligations. 
The statement revealed to Mr. Lloyd George as in a flash 
the immediate duty of his own country. He saw that the 
honour of Britain was at stake. She had pledged herself to 
protect the soil and the independence of Belgium if at any 
time they were assailed, and while that solemn obUgation 
lasted she could not in the face of Belgium's plight seek her 
own interests in the zone of neutrality. The incident made 
a profound impression upon Mr. Lloyd George's mind. It 
determined his attitude, and as a result the letter, which 
lay in his pocket, was never posted. From that night forth 
he incarnated, more than any other statesman, the resolute 
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spirit of the British people to see the conflict waged to a 
triumphant end. 

It was inevitable that the immediate effect of the declara- 
tion of war should be seen in the dislocation of the finances 
of the country. Under the shock, the financial system 
was shaken to its foundations, with the consequent imminent 
peril of a financial panic throughout the land. But Mr. 
Lloyd George, as the chief custodian of the nation's finances, 
proved equal to the emergency. He put behind him all the 
rankling memories of the old controversies and, intent only 
on saving the State from the disaster with which it was faced, 
he immediately called the leading bankers and financiers 
in the country into consultation. He listened to their sug- 
gestions and he profited by their experience. A committee 
of financial experts was set up for the purpose of assisting 
the Treasury. A Moratorium was proclaimed for the pur- 
pose of averting a very serious run on the banks, and the 
Government advanced to bankers Treasury notes to the 
extent of 20 per cent, of their deposits, thereby placing 
at their disposal a virgin fund of the value of £225,000,000 
to enable them to finance any exceptional demands for 
accommodation. As one of the leading bankers in the 
country subsequently testified in public, Mr. Lloyd George 
by the superb boldness of his action not only saved the 
country from the catastrophe of a financial panic, but he 
maintained unimpaired, under stress of its grimmest trial, 
the world-wide strength of British credit. 

In the course of one of his speeches in the House of 
Commons a few months later he laid special stress on the 
unique and commanding position of Great Britain in the 
international trade of the world. It was, he declared, 
without parallel in the history of the commerce of the 
world. It transacted not only the whole of its own business 
but half the business of the world by means of paper 
operations. When the United States of America bought 
silk or tea in China, the payment was made through London. 
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By means of documents accepted in London, New York 
paid for the tea that was bought from China. But all that 
delicate paper machinery was crashed into by a great war 
affecting very nearly two-thrids of the population of the 
whole world. For that reason, as he pointed out, it was 
vital to the credit and the good name of Britain that the 
" bits of paper " circulated throughout the globe with 
British names on them should be honoured. The effect of 
the war upon the exchanges of the world was, in Mr. Lloyd 
George's picturesque phrase, exactly as if a shell had 
broken an arch in an aqueduct and there was a cessation 
of the flow that had been going on before. To Mr. Lloyd 
George belongs the credit of having repaired the arch 
before the flow had had time to dissipate, and within 
little more than three months of the outbreak of the war 
he was able to claim with just pride that British credit 
had stood the enormous strain placed upon it, and 
that the British market had been less affected than 
any market in the world. 

In the month of September, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George 
delivered at the Queen's Hall, London, a memorable 
speech. It took rank as the most thrilling and powerful 
declaration of the policy and purpose which had led Great 
Britain to unsheathe its sword in the European conflict. It 
made a profound impression upon the public mind, and 
its echoes were heard in every part of the world. In words 
that were aflame with scorn and indignation, he indicted 
Germany for the cynical contempt with which she discarded 
her treaty obligations to Belgium on the ground that a 
treaty, in the words of the German Chancellor, was nothing 
more than a scrap of paper, " Have you any five pound 
notes about you ? " inquired Mr. Lloyd George of his 
audience; " if you have," he quickly added, with a dra- 
matic gesture, " burn them, for they are only scraps of 
paper ! What are they made of ? Rags ! What are they 
worth ? " he continued, and his voice suddenly assumed 
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a serious tone as he quickly replied to his own inquiry : 
— " the whole credit of the British Empire." Treaties, he 
declared, with a characteristic flash of epigram, are the 
currency of international statesmanship. In scornful tone 
he stigmatised the German doctrine of the scrap of paper — 
the doctrine that treaties only bind a nation as long as it 
is to its interest — as " the straight road to barbarism." 
The reference had a personal significance, for it may be 
gently said that it was the sanctity of the scrap of paper 
that compelled Mr. Lloyd George to turn aside from the 
traditions of his life, and that transformed him into the 
most vehement and resolute of the protagonists of Britain's 
entry into a conflict which he described in his Queen's 
Hall speech as a just war for the emancipation of Europe 
from the thraldom of a military caste which had thrown its 
shadows upon two generations of men and was flinging the 
world into a welter of bloodshed and death. For his 
peroration he drew with characteristic skill upon his 
reminiscences of a valley in North Wales between the 
mountains and the sea — " a beautiful valley, snug, com- 
fortable, sheltered by the mountains from all the bitter 
blasts." But, he went on to say, it was very enervating, 
and he remembered how the boys were in the habit of 
climbing the hiU above the village to have a glimpse of 
the great mountains in the distance and to be stimulated and 
freshened by the breezes which came from the hill-tops and 
by the spectacle of their grandeur. " We have been living 
in a sheltered valley for generations," he exclaimed, as he 
proceeded to interpret so striking an illustration, " we 
have been too comfortable and too indulgent, many per- 
haps too selfish, and the stern hand of Fate has scourged 
us to an elevation where we can see the everlasting things 
that matter for a nation — the great peaks we had forgotten 
— of Honour, Duty, Patriotism, and, clad in glittering 
white, the towering pinnacle of Sacrifice pointing like a 
rugged finger to Heaven. We shall descend into the 
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village again ; but as the men and women of this generation 
last, they will carry in their hearts the image of those 
mighty peaks whose foundations are not shaken though 
Europe rock and sway in the convulsions of a great war." 

He did not fail to perceive that finance was as all- 
potent in the realm of war as in that of commerce. In a 
speech to a deputation from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, within a month of the declaration of war, he 
impressed on them the importance of money as one of the 
determining factors in the struggle. " We have won with 
the silver bullet before," he declared, " for we financed 
Europe in the greatest war that we ever fought, and that is 
how we won." 

In the second of his war Budgets, which he introduced 
on May 4th, 1915, he made reference to the special service 
which Britain could render to the cause of the Allies. 
" What is the second service which she could render ? " he 
asked, after pointing out that already she was keeping 
command of the seas for the Allies. She could, of course, 
maintain a great army, he pointed out, by putting the 
whole of her population into it exactly as the Continental 
Powers had done. And the third service within her power 
was that of bearing the main burden of financing the Allied 
countries in their necessary purchases for carrying on the 
war. " Britain," he declared in emphatic tones, " can do 
the first, she can do the third, but she can only do the 
second within limits if she is to do the first and the last " — 
a declaration which subsequent exigencies in the struggle 
led him to modify and even to discard. 

Profound as was his faith in the potency of the silver 
bullet, it was not long before he reahsed that even silver 
bullets cannot win battles unless they are transmuted into 
the explosive elements of the ordinary bullet. A series of 
visits to the fighting fine in France had brought home to him 
in startUng fashion the astounding insufficiency of the 
supply of munitions to the British troops. The British 
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War Office, under the staggering demand of so unparalleled 
a war, had sought to meet the exigencies of the situation by 
flooding the armament firms with the most extensive orders. 
But it is one thing to place orders and quite another to 
secure their speedy materialisation. The armament firms, 
unable to cope with the demands, pleaded excuses. On 
every hand there was confusion and delay. The output 
was notoriously below the demand, and, as a result, lives 
were being unnecessarily sacrificed in the British lines. 
Startled by unruffled complacency which existed in the 
country even in the face of the grimmest of its perils, Mr. 
Lloyd George hastened to rouse the country to a due sense 
of its perils. " No visitor to our shores," he declared, in 
a speech at Bangor early in 1915, " would realise that we 
are engaged in exactly the same conflict, and that on the 
stricken fields of the continent along the broads and the 
narrows of the seas that encircle our islands, is now being 
determined, not merely the fate of the British Empire, but 
the destiny of the human race for generations to come." 
The gravity of the position had changed the accent in his 
appeals to his countrymen from money to munitions. The 
country, he declared, stood more in need of equipment than 
it did of men. " This is an engineers' war," he exclaimed, 
'' and it will be won or lost owing to the efforts or short- 
comings of engineers. Unless we are able to equip our 
armies, our predominance in men will avail us nothing. 
We need men, but we need arms more than men, and delay 
in producing them," he added, with undisguised signifi- 
cance, " is full of peril for this country." There was every 
reason for confidence, he assured his audience, but there 
was none, he quickly added, for complacency. " Hope," 
he exclaimed, in one of his characteristic epigrammatic 
sentences, " is the mainspring of efficiency : complacency 
is its rust." In a passing reference to the dispute between 
employers and their workmen on the Clyde, he declared it 
to be intolerable that the hfe of Britain should be im- 
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perilled " for the matter of a farthing an hour." He 
described output to be " everything in this war," inasmuch 
as the issue would be fought out in the workshops no less 
bravely than on the battlefields of Belgium and Poland. 
The triumph of Germany, he declared, would mean that 
she would become the dictator of the international policy 
of the world. 

In spite of his entreaties and of his warnings, it became 
more and more evident that the supplies of munitions for 
the demands of the forces were marked by continued in- 
adequacy, and this inadequacy was aggravated by a feeling 
that the Government was too cautious still in its decisions 
and in its poUcy. At length, under the increasing stress 
of the growing gravity of the situation, and of the continued 
pressure from the Army for more munitions, the Govern- 
ment decided upon the organisation of the whole of the 
engineering firms throughout the country, for the purpose 
of securing an increase in output, with a central committee 
of engineers in control, and at its head, declared Mr. Lloyd 
George, there would be placed " a good strong business 
man, with some ' go ' in him, who would be able to push 
the thing through." The man of " push and go " whom 
Mr. Lloyd George had thus deUneated for so responsible 
a position became a national quest, but no one, apart from 
Mr. Lloyd George himself, struck the pubKc imagination as 
having the requisite qualifications. But the pressure of the 
demand for munitions continued unabated. In the month 
of March, Lord Kitchener, in a speech in the House of Lords, 
admitted that the supply of war material was causing him 
the most serious anxiety, and he appealed to those who 
were engaged on their manufacture to ensure the delivery 
of supplies. The ominous significance of Lord Kitchener's 
statement was supplemented shortly afterwards by General 
French, who was then in command of the British forces in 
the field. " An almost unlimited supply of ammunition is 
necessary," he wrote, " and the most liberal discretionary 
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power as to its use must be given to artillery com- 
manders." 

In its eagerness to quicken the production of munitions, 
the Government resorted to a number of expedients. The 
regulations were made under the provisions of the Defence 
of the Realm Act, in authorisation of the requisitioning by 
the Army Council of the output of factories and materials. 
Munition estabUshments were brought under State control, 
and their profits limited. An agreement was set up with 
the various Trade Unions for the relaxation of regulations 
which tended to restrict outupt. But, notwithstanding 
these expedients, and the assurance given by Mr. Asquith 
in a speech at Newcastle in April that there was no ground 
for the statement that the operations in the field were being 
hampered for the want of the necessary ammunition, the 
uneasiness of the public mind, as reflected in the Press, 
remained unchanged. 

In the month of May, the military correspondent of The 
Times, who was at the Headquarters of the British Army 
in France, declared that the want of an unlimited supply of 
high explosives had proved the fatal bar in the attack on 
Froumelles and Richebourg. The shortage of shells be- 
came general knowledge, with the result that a growing 
demand began to spread among the Opposition benches 
for a debate on the subject. Such a debate at such a 
juncture was obviously undesirable in every way from the 
standpoint of the Government. It would not only strain the 
political truce at home, but it might affect adversely the 
impending decision of Italy to Unk herself with the cause 
of the Allies. With characteristic perspicacity, Mr. Lloyd 
George was quick to see that the Government could only 
find relief in its difficulties by broadening the basis of its 
own composition in the formation of a Coalition Govern- 
ment. In this way, the Opposition would be able to have 
a determining voice in the policy of the Government, 
and consequently would share the responsibility for its 
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decisions. At the outset, Mr. Asquith was opposed to the 
suggestion, but a few days later there occurred an open 
rupture between Lord Fisher and Mr. Winston Churchill 
in regard to naval policy in connection with the operations 
at the Dardanelles, with the result that there was pre- 
cipitated a fresh crisis which could only be evaded by calling 
in the leaders of the Opposition to share the responsibility 
of policy and of government. In the pourparlers between 
the leaders of the two parties, recognition was made of the 
supreme necessity for the appointment of a Minister of 
Munitions who should be charged with the task of organis- 
ing the resources of the country for securing a full measure 
of output. When it was suggested in the Press that it was 
probable that Mr. Lloyd George would exchange the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer for the Ministry of Munitions, 
strong representations were made by leading financiers 
and bankers in the country that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that he should remain at the Treasury — a tribute 
which was all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
it emanated from men who only a few months previously 
had vehemently opposed his Budgets as being soaked with 
predatory legislation. 

There were many of his friends and associates who 
shook their heads with grave misgiving when, in the month 
of June, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George, accompanied by his private 
secretary, left the Treasury for the occupancy of a derelict 
mansion in Whitehall Gardens. To them, his action 
savoured of the abdication of a position of great prestige 
and power for one of strenuous toil and of uncertain 
results. But this was not the first occasion on which 
Mr. Lloyd George had discarded his personal interests in 
the eagerness of his desire to grasp a great opportunity. 

At the outset, his staff at Whitehall Gardens was a small 
one, but what it lacked in numbers was supplied by the 
galvanic power which its chief so abundantly generated. 
Mr. Lloyd George devoted himself to the task of organising 
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the resources of the country in machine power, in engineer- 
ing, and in metals. In characteristic fashion, he mobilised 
the most capable experts in engineering and in industrial 
organisation. The whole country was mapped out into 
twelve munition areas, and special committees were ap- 
pointed for their oversight. Shortly after his appointment 
to the Ministry of Munitions, he made a pilgrimage to great 
centres like Manchester, Liverpool, Cardiff and Bristol, 
where he addressed joint meetings of masters and men in 
fervid appeal for united effort in the task of securing in- 
creased output of munitions. " It is," he declared in his 
speech at Manchester, " the elementary duty of every 
citizen to place the whole of his strength and resources at 
the disposal of his native land in its hour of need." He 
estabUshed an Inventions Board with a view of encouraging 
and of testing every invention which could be devised for 
Service in the struggle. New factories were established all 
over the land and an immense impetus given to production. 

As the result of one of his periodical visits to the fighting 
line, Mr. Lloyd George was impressed with the value of 
heavy guns in warfare, but the authorities at the War Office, 
hampered with their preconceived notions, doubted the 
value of such guns. In his impatience with the timidity of 
the War Office, Mr. Lloyd George, of his own accord, placed 
large orders for the guns. The subsequent developments 
of the War justified both his foresight and courage, for on 
several occasions the big guns which he had secured for 
the British forces proved to be the determining factor in 
serious emergencies. 

Among other steps which he instituted as Minister of 
Munitions was a census of all the machinery in the United 
Kingdom. This revealed a considerable number of lathes 
and tools not in use on Government work. As a result, he 
decided on placing all the great machine tool makers of 
the country under direct Government control with a view 
of increasing the machinery available for the manufacture 
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of munitions. The land became dotted with factories and 
munition works, and from each of them there emanated 
an increasing flow of suppUes for the army in the field. He 
conferred with the experts every hour of the day, and with 
that surprising quickness which is so characteristic of him, 
he mastered the technique of every branch of armament 
production. It is recorded that on one occasion he had a 
conference with a number of munition makers from the 
north of England who had come to explain to him certain 
difficulties in a new process. All through the morning he 
wrestled with the problem, and as no solution had been 
forthcoming before lunch-time, he took them with him in 
order to continue their discussion over the meal. In his 
determination to arrive at a definite decision, he cancelled 
his engagements for the remainder of the day, and he re- 
turned with the deputation to the privacy of his room to 
pursue the investigations stUl further. It was late in the 
evening before a decision was arrived at. By that time 
Mr. Lloyd George had mastered the whole question in all 
its bearings, and was as well versed in the intricacies of the 
process as were the experts themselves. This was only one 
of many instances which illustrated the resolute thorough- 
ness with which he mastered the problems that came within 
the scope of his department. 

Under the impact of his energies, the Ministry of 
Munitions soon developed into a mammoth organisation 
which directed and controlled thousands of workshops and 
factories,with employees by the milUon and with expenditure 
represented in thousands of pounds. It embraced all the 
industries of the country, but there was no branch of the 
huge organisation that was not made to feci the vivifying 
touch of Mr. Lloyd George's genius for organisation. 

No small portion of his success has been due to the fact 
that he sees one thing at a time, but he sees it clearly and 
wholly. At the outset of the war, when he was in charge 
of the Treasury, it was " the silver bullet " — ^the power of 
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the purse — that appealed to him as the dominant factor in 
a straggle when the lesources of the one side were being 
pitted against those of the other. With his advent to the 
Ministry of Munitions, and his consequently closer contact 
with the essential elements of warfare, he realised the dom- 
inant need of munitions, and so the call for shells and still 
more shells became the recurring refrain of his speeches. 
On one occasion he reminded the House of Commons that 
the Central European Powers were turning out 250,000 
shells per day or 8,000,000 per month. The problem of 
victory, he declared, was how to equal and how to surpass 
that tremendous production, but he had not been long at 
the Ministry of Munitions before the task was accomplished. 
As the result of his driving power, all the engineering re- 
sources of the country were focused on the task of producing 
munitions, and as a result the immense superiority of Ger- 
many in the matter of output, which had so obviously told 
in her favour, was effectively eliminated. 

Gradually as the stern exigencies of the conflict un- 
folded themselves in the vicissitudes of the battlefield, it 
was borne in upon him that essential as were silver bullets 
and munitions,their full strength could not be attained unless 
they were reinforced with man power on the field of action. 
For this reason, he felt that the State should draw upon its 
resources of manhood with as firm a hand as it drew upon 
the resources of taxation. He had always loathed all that 
savoured of Continental militarism with its conscriptive 
service, but, under stress of a war which threatened the 
existence of the country, he strongly felt that the State 
would be justified in levying the duty of service on all able- 
bodied men, on a basis of equality of sacrifice. He was 
ready to extol the merits of voluntaryism, and he rejoiced 
in the large numbers of men who had of their own free will 
come forward for the valiant defence of their country. 
But he was quick to mark the glaring inequalities that were 
fostered by a voluntary system in a time of national crisis. 
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It took away from essential industries men who were 
animated by a strong sense of duty to their country, while 
it left untouched in non-essential industries such as were 
unmoved by patriotic impulses. For that reason, he urged 
that all should be placed on the same level, and that none 
should be left free to shirk their duty if they were so minded, 
" Conscription," he declared in a speech at Manchester, 
"means raising by compulsory methods armies to fight 
Britain's battles abroad. Even that is a question not of 
principle but of necessity." He pointed out that France 
had saved her hberty from the fangs of tyrannical mihtary 
empires purely by compulsory service, and that the great 
Repubhc of the West had, in like manner, won its indepen- 
dence by compulsory service. One could adduce no more 
striking demonstration of Mr. Lloyd George's inborn 
courage than that reflected in his open advocacy of a system 
which struck athwart the traditional sentiment of the 
country. For many long years the mere idea of conscrip- 
tion had been repugnant to the pubUc mind, and it is not 
too much to say that prior to the outbreak of the war there 
was not a member of Parliament who would have dared to 
suggest it as a practicable project. At the outset, Mr. 
Lloyd George failed to secure the consent of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet to the proposal, but he persisted in his pur- 
pose, with the result that after the failure of an organised 
effort under the direction of Lord Derby to secure the 
requisite nu^iber of recruits, the Cabinet capitulated to 
Mr. Lloyd George's demand, and Mr. Asquith introduced 
in the month of May a Compulsory Service Bill. The 
chief feature of the debate on its second reading was a 
speech by Mr. Lloyd George, in which he challenged the 
statement that military conscription was inconsistent with 
the principles of democracy. There never yet had been a 
country faced with a great military perU, he declared, that 
had been able to save itself without resort to conscription. 
" Thank God," he exclaimed, with an outburst of fervour^ 
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" Britain is not a paralytic that cannot command the 
services of every citizen." He laid special emphasis on the 
fact that the Bill embodied the demands of the Army 
Council, and on the further fact that those demands had 
received the unanimous sanction of the Cabinet, and he 
declared that he would rather be driven out of public life 
than oppose demands which were so vital to the strength 
of the Army. In repudiation of the charge that he was a 
traitor to Liberal principles because he was supporting 
military conscription, he pointed out that every great 
democracy which had had its liberties menaced had de- 
fended itself by a resort to compulsion, and he quoted the 
examples of Washington and Lincoln as great democratic 
leaders who. found it necessary, in times of national crisis, 
to have recourse to conscription. The Bill passed through 
its various stages in the House of Commons by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and the measure of its triumph was the 
measure of Mr. Lloyd George's achievement. It was the 
force of his personality, the passion of his advocacy, that 
had carried the Cabinet to a decision which struck so deeply 
at a long-established tradition, and that secured for it the 
final triumph of Parliamentary sanction. 

The tragic death of Lord Kitchener in June, 1916, 
created a vacancy in the Secretaryship of State for War. 
Even in the piping times of peace, the position is one of the 
most important in the hierarchy of Government, but at a 
time when the country was involved in the greatest of 
wars, the office was inevitably invested with a responsibility 
second only to that represented in the Premiership. Popu- 
lar designation pointed to Mr. Lloyd George as the man 
best fitted for the Secretaryship. To his personal qualifica- 
tions for the position as reflected in his great driving power, 
his capacity for quick decision and boldness of action — 
qualities which were obviously required for a post like that 
of the War Office which had become notorious for its ad- 
diction to red-tapeism — Mr. Lloyd George added the great 
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advantage of his experience as Minister of Munitions. 
Prior to the outbreak of war, the supply of munitions for 
the Army had been one of the multifarious duties of the 
War Office, and even after the creation of a special Ministry 
of Munitions, the authorities at the War Office had, in 
their reluctance to part with their traditional functions, 
insisted on retaining their oversight over certain ordnance 
works. As a result, there had been a good deal of over- 
lapping between the two departments, and departmental 
jealousy had been engendered. It was the force of this 
consideration that led Mr. Lloyd George to relinquish his 
position at the Ministry of Munitions where there were no 
traditions to hamper him, for the War Office which was so 
rigidly swayed with considerations for precedents. The 
change of position would enable him to bring the War Office 
and the Ministry of Munitions into more sympathetic 
relationship with each other, and consequently into a 
harmonious co-ordination of function and of purpose, in 
the highest welfare of the forces in the field. 

In his first speech in Parhament as the Secretary of 
State for War, he paid a glowing tribute to the valour dis- 
played on the battlefield by the British Army, which had 
been so largely and so recently recruited of citizen men. 
" There is nothing in history to compare with them," 
he declared, " for great as the British Infantry were in the 
days 'of Wellington and Napoleon, never have they been 
greater than now. One thrills with pride to think that 
one belongs to the same race as these men. They are a new 
army, they are a citizen army, in many respects an amateur 
army, and yet they are hurHng back veterans who have 
had all the thought and science of a great military empire 
at their back." He supplemented the eloquence of his 
tributes with vigorous and unremitting efforts in making 
special provision for the vital needs of the armies in the 
field, especially in the matter of making large additions to 
the military railways in France, the lack of which, according 
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to Sir Douglas Haig, had proved detrimental to the opera- 
tions of the forces. He despatched railway experts like 
Sir Guy Granet and Sir Eric Geddes to France in order that 
they should make a thorough investigation of the needs of 
the British forces, and, as the result of their report, large 
consignments of rails and of rolling stock were transferred 
from the railway lines of Great Britain for use in France. 

It is interesting to recall that from the outset of the 
war Mr. Lloyd George became as interested in its strategy 
as he was convinced of the righteousness of its cause. He 
has in the superlative degree that rare quality of intuition 
which is the essence of generalship whether in war or in 
politics. Early in 1915, even though he was burdened with 
the weight of his responsibilities as the custodian of the 
nation's finances, he took so keen and intelUgent an interest 
in the military situation that he sent a communication to 
Lord Kitchener in which he pointed out the probability 
that Germany would seek to crush Serbia, in order to secure 
a through route to Constantinople. For that reason, he 
urged the desirability of an Allied expedition to Salonika 
in order to protect Serbia, and to keep Bulgaria out of the 
war. It is now acknowledged that had Mr. Lloyd George's 
suggestion been carried out in the early period of the war, 
the position in the Balkans would have been utterly different 
from what it has since become. Months later, he was among 
the first to foresee the peril of Roumania, and he strongly 
urged that steps should be taken to make her invincible 
against the concerted action of the Germans and Bul- 
garians, which he divined in the German retirement on the 
Somme. But once more procrastination prevailed in the 
councils of the Allies, with the result that the opportunity 
for effective intervention passed away. Week after week, 
and month after month, he despatched memoranda 'to 
the Prime Minister, in which he urged the imperative 
necessity of immediate action, now here and now there. 
Sometimes it was the military situation in Russia that 
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caused him alarm ; at other times it was the position in 
Greece or in the Balkans. But however much his eye 
roamed in its survey of the situation, all his communica- 
tions were keyed in the same note : the need of speedy and 
of resolute action. But though he'urged and expostulated, 
his requests were stowed away in refrigerating chambers, 
with the result that when they were taken out, the oppor- 
tunity for their effective materiaHsation had gone by. 
" Too late ! Ah ! " exclaimed Mr. Lloyd George, in a 
speech in the House of Commons at the end of 1915. " Two 
fatal words of this war. Too late in moving here. Too 
late in arriving there. Too late in coming to this decision. 
Too late in starting in enterprises. Too late in preparing. 
In this war, the footsteps of the Alhed forces have been 
dogged by the mocking spectre of ' too late,' and unless we 
quicken our movements," he added, in solemn tone, 
" damnation will fall on the sacred cause for which so much 
gallant blood has flowed." So sensational a statement was 
readily — and justly — ^interpreted as his indictment of the 
fatal proneness of the Government to procrastination in 
both counsel and action. This is not the place to seek 
proof or justification of so scathing a judgment. It must 
suffice to say that it was the culmination of his many dis- 
appointments with the attitude of the Government that 
suddenly and dramatically brought about his rupture with 
Mr. Asquith in December, igi6. He had often been taunted 
with having remained in the Government which he had so 
often and so severely criticised. The explanation lay in 
the fact that he was loath to sever his allegiance to the 
leader with whom he had been so long associated, and that 
he cherished the hope that matters would grow better. 
It was only after long deliberation, when he saw that 
there was no prospect of the realisation of his hopes, that 
he finally took the drastic step of tendering his resignation, 
and, as a result, of precipitating a political upheaval which 
brought about the downfall of the Asquith Ministry. 
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Once more in his career popular opinion marked him 
out as the first favourite for a great post which had become 
vacant . Popular feeling found speedy ratification in the action 
of the Sovereign, who entrusted Mr. Lloyd George with the 
task of forming a Ministry, with the result that on Decem- 
ber 6th, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George succeeded to the highest 
position in the service of the State. The magnitude, no 
less than the glory, of such an achievement can be discerned 
in its true proportions when one refers to an entry in the 
log-book of the elementary school at the little village of 
Llanystumdwy : " 1877 : December 8th : D. Lloyd George, 
1st cl. pupil successful in passing the preliminary examina- 
tion of the Incorporated Law Society, and received the 
Certificate." On that day, as we have seen, Mr. Lloyd 
George stood on the stone slab at the end of the garden 
attached to the httle home in wild exultation over his first 
triumph. The future opened out before him as in a great 
vista, crowded with triumphs. But glowing and alluring 
as were the triumphs that seemed to lie before him in 
panoramic fashion, it is safe to say that not even the 
greatest of his anticipations brought within its compass 
so outstanding an achievement as that which he attained 
in the high and glittering prize of the Premiership. Between 
these two dates, December 8th, 1877, and December 6th, 
1916, there lies the dazzling record of the most romantic 
career within the annals of British politics. Among the 
many illustrious men who have attained to the high 
pinnacle of the Premiership, there has not been one who 
has sprung from so lowly an origin or who has so brilliantly 
triumphed over the hazards of circumstances as David 
Lloyd George. His career is a romance. His achieve- 
ments constitute an unfailing source of inspiration on 
which future generations will long continue to draw. 
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